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Federal Union 


4 Symposium 


ditegl by 
M. CHANING-PEARCE 


‘An invaluable book for everyone 
seriously interested, whether as 
supporter, critic or hesitating 
student, in the Federal Union 
movement. There is a remark- 
ably strong list of contributors; 
virtually every aspect of 
Federalism is covered, and the 
views expressed, though mainly 
sympathetic, are often usefully 
critical” The YORKSHIRE POST 

10s. Od. net 


Enelish Ways 
2 y 


A Walk from the Pennines to 
Epsom Downs in 1959 


JACK HILTON 


with an Introduction by 


J. Middleton Murry 


‘Jack Hilton tries to do for 
industrial England and the 
factories, building estates, Rowton 
Houses, what Cobbett= did for 
rural England.” THE BYSTANDER 


‘Above all he is an Englishman, 
and he has got the feel of the 
country and its people. He is 
compared to Cobbett, and I 
think he is worthy of the com- 
pliment” terserr reap. With 
photographs by J. Dixon Scott 

10s. Od. net 


The Life of 


Perey Dearmer 
by his wife. NAN DEARMER 


with an Introduction by the 
Very Rev. W. BR. Matthews, 
Dean of St. Paul's 

Published to-day 10s. Od. net 








neglected incident of English history. 


Reddaway, 


Asylum Piece by ANNA KAVAN 


‘Por courage, sensibility and singularity of theme 


few first volumes of stories can have’ been 


comparable with Asylum Piece. The writing has 


a remarkable luminosity. If the theme is rejected 
the voice should be noted Loy short story lovers 
as one of the greatest quality.’ 

H. E. BATES In JOHN O° LONDON’S WEEKLY 


' ie stories) in tis strange and = deeply 
All al t ul tran I deeply 


interesting book are extremely well told’ 
TIME AND TLDE 


“There is a beauty about these stories which has 


nothing to do with their pathological interest, 
and is only the result of art. Two or three, if 
signed by a famous name, might rank among 
that stery-teller’s memorable achievements.’ 
DESMOND MaecCARTHY in SUNDAY TIMES 


‘The book is filled with a sense of beauty and 


tragedy. Miss Kavan is a writer of unusual 
Imaginative power. THE LISTENER 7s. Od. net 





The Rebuilding of London 


After the Great Fire 
T. F. REDDAWAY 


‘This story of the reconstruction of London after the ¢ 
of September, 1666, furnishes a finely detailed close-up of a 
The profound effects of 


catastrophe have long needed scholarly clarification and this 


provides. Krom ao morass of unealendared and 


documents he has produced a balanced and precise account of 
the solution of the biggest architectural problem of the English 
seventeenth century. The TABLET Fully illustrated. 
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who is quite ideally suited to his task, 
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To-day, in wartime, it has bec« 








nerve-racking than ever before The article 
below tells vou how an eivht weeks’ course of 
* Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food can restore your 
natural reserve of energy and vitalii 


hat 
doctors say about 


e 
“Under modern conditions,” new Winter 


doctors say, “the human 


body is rather like a battery. It gets * run-down” in winter and 
is * recharged * by summer sunshine, ready for the winter to come. 
But last winter took more out of us than usual; next winter 
may prove harder still. Because the natural balance has become 
upset, we shall all than this 
summer. And, with wartime restrictions, it rather looks as if we 
are going to get less 
suitable tonic. Luckily medical science to-day can tell us exactly 
what that tonic should be—organic phosphorus and protein.” 
Which means to say * Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food. 


need more ‘charging’ usual 


unless we can adjust the balance with a 


For 

Sanatogen * consists of these two precious elements in chemical 
Be- 
cause of its peculiar chemical qualities it is immediately taken 


combination. That is the whole secret of * Sanatogen’. 
into the system and quickly starts its work of rebuilding worn 
nerves and replenishing impoverished blood. 

It is a food 
permanent 
however weak, you can take it easily and it will do you : ood, 


not just a pick-me-up—and the good it does is 


However old you are, however young, however ill, 
Phat is why 26,721 doctors have written in its praise : why a 
Cabinet Minister during the last war, said that * Sanatogen ° is 
* a national necessity for preserving good nerves” : why you and 
your family should start a course to-day. 


*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food increases the nourishment you absorb 
from your normal diet by 23.5°.. 




















Tests reported in the Medical Magazine my oe 

Vol. xv, show that when patients me given woe pane saan Cnpunny rece 
* Sanatogen Nerve-Tonic Food 86 4 of the — LT SANATOOEN WITH ‘SANATOGEN* 
total phosphorus of the diet was absorbed 

while only 62.5% had been absorbed before 

* Sanatogen * was given All the phosphorus 

in the * Sanatogen* Nerve-Tonic Food was 

assimilated and a better absorption of the 

phosphorus from the other food followed 

7) proves that * Sa en’ Nerve-Tonic 

Food not only gives you new strength and 

energy but helps you to absorb more ne 
nourishment from ordinary food ¢ ell 

NERVE-TONIC FOOD 
Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks” course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10,9 tins. 
The Registered Trade Mark “SANATOGEN* applied to Nerve-Tonic Food, denotes a brand of 
sein and eodium glycerophosphate ehemic al ombined by Oenatosan Limited, the proprietors 
ef the Trade Mark 
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i Levis Carii} 


*Twas shaving, and the bristly gents 
Did writhe and wrestle in the m« 
All anguished were their tegun« 
And their follicles out-torn. 


m 
nts 


“ Beware the Scrapershave my son, 
rhe blades that bite, the hairs that catch 
Beware the Bristlechin and shun 

The stubbling Razorsnatch.” 


He took his sharp bright blade hand 
And water hot—an ample strea: 

To tame his beard he commandcc red 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. 

And as w ith deftish stre ke he s cpt 


he whiskers from his physiog 
The Scrapershave the ghost upgave 
And died as dead as dog. 


) 


and throuvh and 


Onc One two! 


two! 
through 

The silky blade went snicker-snack ! 

He felt his chin and with a grin 

He went clean-shaven back. 


“Oh, thou hast slain the Scrape shave, 
Ihe credit’s thine, P.D.S.C.! 

Oh beardless day, Callooh, Calla, 

He chortled im 


his glee. 


"Twas shaving—the once bristly gents 
Have chins as smooth as any dreat 

Fe r they have learned real shaving sense 
Parke 


Davis Shaving Cream! 


Try Parke-Davis Shaving Cream for yourself! It will give you aquicke 
smoother shave than ever before! Your chemist sells large 1s. 6d. tubes 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONL 











i r THe Mos HON THe Marquess OF EXETER, K« A 
Mi al Supt ted THOMAS ren®e M.I M.R.C.F D.P.H 

This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleaw 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mend 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental troubk 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received 
treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and _ path 
logical examinations Private rooms with special nurses, male or femal 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the ¢ nds of t 
various branches can be provided. 

WANTAGE HOUSE 
This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a sepa 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped ll 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin tment 
available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hy@ 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, & 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical bath 
Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a a 
Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Departme 
for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratori 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. Psychotherapev 
treatment is employed when indicated. 
MOULTON PARK 
Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establi 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres Milk, mt 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, garéé 
and orchards of Moulton Park Occupational therapy is a 
Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying the elves 
farming, gardening, and fruit growing 
BRYN-Y-NEVADD HALL 

The seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated ™ 
Park of 330 acres, at Llianfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in Ne 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast fort 
the boundary Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside cham 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathir he 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park 

At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, footbé 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts croqe 
grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen ha 
their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 4 
carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Super ntendeq 
(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in Londq 


by appointment. 
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NEWS OF 


HE minds and thoughts of the whole of the British 
Commonwealth—and the United States—are centred on 
the few square miles of ground on the Beigian frontier where 
the British Expeditionary Force, its left flank exposed by the 
of the Belgian Army, is fighting a desperate rear- 
Its morale is 


surrender 
tion in its endeavour to reach the coast. 


guard 
unbroken, its cohesion intact. The objective, presumably, is 
Dunkirk, which has been converted by the French into an 


entrenched camp, and is said to be firmly held. Supplies are 
still going in there, and there is reasonable hope that a large 
part of the B.E.F. may get away by sea. But there must be a 
rearguard for which that will be beyond all hope. The French 
fleet and the R.A.F. are effectively co-operating, and as the 
battle gets nearer to the coast the naval guns will be able to fire 














over the retiring Allies on the pursuing Germans. Never, 
probably, in military history has a British Army borne itself 
more magnificently in the face of overwhelming odds. The 
fate of the French Army fighting shoulder to shoulder with it 
cannot be predicted, for the time has passed when there can be 
any | of a counter-attack by General Weygand. He is 
ully occupied, and occupied effectively, in consolidating the 
new Allied defensive line on the Aisne and Somme. In 
Fland as elsewhere, the R.A.F. has achieved the impossible. 
Numerically the tide in that sphere has begun to turn. Not 
only have the actual losses on both sides in the past month 
been such as to reduce the great disparity in numbers between 
the opposing forces, but there is reason to believe that the 
Allies are now receiving more machines a month than the 
Germans, and that the rate of output will henceforward 
rapidly increase. Germany, moreover, is being driven more 
and more to rely on inexperienced pilots. 


Italian Chauvinism 

If the older standards of diplomacy still prevailed the formal 
‘ss of Sir Wilfrid Greene’s mission to Italy would indicate 
ved relations between that country and Britain. Sir 
Wiltrid on his return reported that a satisfactory basis for 





THE WEEK 


agreement had been reached, and that British and Italian 
officials were now working out the details to complete a settle- 
ment of the problem of contraband control ; Great Britain has 
shown herself ready to do all that could be done to lessen the 
inconvenience to Italy of the economic blockade of Germany. 
But all the time these peaceful talks were going on the Italian 
Press was fulminating against the Allies, praising the Germans, 
and assuring the public that Italy must soon enter into the war 
to satisfy her just aspirations and free the Mediterranean from 
Allied domination. The Italian armed forces have been fully 
mobilised, and a Bill has been drafted imposing obligatory 
service upon all men and women civilians of working age. 
Rhetorical speeches have been made by prominent persons 
exhorting infantrymen to await the order to march. Sir Wil- 
frid’s success seems a small matter in comparison with Italy’s 
open preparations for entry into the war. The Balkan States, 
which regard themselves as likely objects of Italian aggressive- 
ness, are anxiously watching the reactions of Russia, to whom 
it is a vital interest that neither Germany nor Italy should 
dominate the Near East. Turkey and Egypt are ready. There 
is a powerful Allied Army in the East, and the Mediterranean 
Fleet is at its war post. Italy would do well to remember that 
the pressure on the Allies in France has involved no diminu- 
tion of their strength in the Mediterranean. 


A Mission to Moscow 

The sending of Sir Stafford Cripps to Moscow as leader of 
a British trade mission is a wise measure. It was highly desir- 
able to use the method of personal discussion rather than the 
slow and cumbrous procedure of cabling, and if an envoy was 
to be sent, Sir Stafford Cripps was an admirable choice—he is 
a distinguished lawyer and politician, and persona grata to 
Moscow. So far as the merits of a trade agreement are con- 
cerned, obviously this country had to guard against the possi- 
bility of British goods being re-exported to Germany. But all 
the evidence goes to show that Russia has been diminishing and 
not increasing her exports of vital commodities to Germany ; 
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and it should not be difficult to arrange the sale of goods which 
we know Russia needs for herself in exchange for goods which 
we certainly need ourselves. It would be extreme folly to adopt 
an attitude which would tend to force Russia to improve her 
relations with Germany. For the same reason it should be 
recognised that the time has come when we should be effec- 
tively represented at the British Embassy in Moscow. Sir 
William Seeds is still on leave in this country. Unless he is to 
return himself a successor—carefully chosen—should be imme- 
diately appointed. In spite of the wide divergencies between 
British and Russian policy there are some real common interests 
which ought to be pursued to the utmost that circumstances 
will allow. 


Anxieties in the U.S.A. 


The events of the last three weeks have brought home to 
the people of the United States the fact that even they can no 
longer regard themselves as safe from Nazi attack. The 
reverses suffered by the Allies have made all Americans realise 
that the army of France and the fleet of Britain are the 
first line of defence of America, and that if these were defeated 
the main armed defences of the Western hemisphere would 
have gone. Of this they have been warned by American voices 
speaking from Europe, and President Roosevelt himself has no 
illusions about the matter. In his broadcast to the American 
people last Sunday he spoke of “ the futility, the impossibility ” 
of the idea of isolationism in the Americas, and poiated out 
that “a defence policy based on that is merely to invite future 
attack.” But though he insisted on the danger, and on the 
need of increasing production for defence, he said nothing 
about enlargement of governmental powers to put new drive 
into the defence programme, still less did he hint at any direct 
assistance to the Allies. America is still under the shadow of 
the Presidential election and the Government hampered by the 
fear that it will be accused of assuming exceptional powers. 
She has not yet reached the stage when she will offer to sell 
United States military aeroplanes to the Allies, though she may 
be counted upon to speed up production of aircraft already 
on order. But the conviction of urgency is growing. Mr. 
Cordell Hull has just relaxed the Neutrality Act regulations 
to permit of accelerated delivery. From more than one reliable 
American source she has been assured that the immediate 
delivery of no more than §00 first-line aeroplanes would make 
all the difference to the Allied cause. 


Danger in Eire 

The obvious dangers to which Ireland, both North and 
South, is exposed through the possible designs of a dictator 
to whom neutrality is meaningless have had salutary efiects in 
the political field. Party hostilities have been suspended. 
Mr. de Valera, Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. Norton, the leader of 
the Labour Party, are maintaining constant contact. Reserves 
have been called up and the army is at full strength. The 
Government, in the view of the experienced Irish politician 
who writes on the subject on a later page, is probably in a 
position to deal with any disturbance for which the I.R.A. 
alone might be responsible. But a German attempt at inva- 
sion would be quite another matter, and such an attempt is 
by no means to be ruled out. In such a crisis the division of 
Ireland, and lack of co-operation in defence, have deplorable 
consequences, whatever may be the justification for it in 
normal times. If there were men in Northern and Southern 
Ireland of large enough vision to put their own dissensions in 
right relation with the overshadowing menace of Hitlerism the 
hope might yet be entertained of common action between 
Britain, Eire and Ulster for the self-protection of them all. 
The fate of Belgium and of Holland has demonstrated the 
consequences of hugging a technical neutrality till it suits the 
purposes of the aggressor to spurn and violate it. The possi- 


bility of some initiative in Whitehall should not be excluded. 
Whatever peril menaces Ireland menaces north and south alike, 
and common measures must be taken to deal with it. 
to co-operate may well spell suicide. 


Refusal 
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Allied Successes at Narvik 




















hearte: 
The operations in the Narvik region in the north of Notwa its 3m 
have been long drawn out, but the Germans in the town al RAF 
on the railway were strongly entrenched, and wnti] recent . 
the advantage in the air has been all on their side. Bur the Voic 
Norwegians and the British have been gradually closing in o Mr. 
them, and with reinforcements of new British fighter "planes § Minus 
operating from an adequate aerodrome they are now fully hol. § so eff 
ing their own in the air, and the land forces have at last entered debate 
the town itself. The main German resistance seems now to be was 2 
near the railway station on the Swedish frontier, which jis dom.  hostil 
nated by mountain guns and machine-guns transported to high § of ma 
points in the mountains by the Norwegians. It seems likely J by W 
that within a short time the whole region from Narvik to the mess 
frontier will be held by the Allies. The German troops which J minot 
had been advancing from the south had been held, when kay § they | 
heard of, by British and Norwegian forces south of Bode § and | 
The difficulties which the Allies have had in turning th J inevit 
Germans out of Narvik is due to the fact that the positions ae § came 
extraordinarily in favour of the defence. When the Ailies jp prom 
their turn are fully entrenched there they will enjoy the sam § three 
advantage. As long as they are there no Swedish ore can go Holla 
to Germany by the western route. Fran 
end . 
Our Envoy to Spain = 
rigle 
The appointment of Sir Samuel Hoare as special envoy tp ya 
Spain is a wise step in so far as the importance of his mission credi 
is demonstrated by the importance of the position—member J ind 
ship of the War Cabinet-—he has just vacated. France simi P grout 
larly convinced General Franco’s Government of the impor. | pe ¢ 
ance it attached to good relations between the two countries by 
accrediting Marshal Pétain to Madrid. The attitude of any The 
British Ambassador towards Spain should be made perfectly 
clear. We are neither attempting nor desiring to bring Spain into In 
the war. General Franco has definitely proclaimed his intention, © ° 
which we can only approve and applaud, to preserve strict J ¥®° 
neutrality. The desire of a British Government, some of whox } 8% 
members favoured Nationalist and some Republican Spain in 4° 
the recent war, is simply to take Spain as it is today and develop F “> 
with it the old relations of cordial friendship and mutually J 8 
beneficial commercial relations which have regularly existed f ™* 
between Spain and Britain. It will be Sir Samuel Hoare’s task F F* 
accomplish that, and he will find it no easy matter to counter F “4% 
the German plotters and intriguers with which Spain still f 
abounds. A friendly Spain would have some influence on J 8!! 
Italy’s attitude—so long as Italy maintains an attitude stil F 4% 
capable of being influenced. san 
larg: 
a hl . to a 
Ihe Epic of the R.A.F. her 
Among the records of the military events of the last three J it j 
weeks, most of them disappointing, there has been one unfailing J the 
cause of encouragement and congratulation in the ar cou 
exploits of the indomitable men of the R.A.F. Here, at least, | imp 
the Germans have met not only their match but far more than 
their match. Though inferior in numbers, so that they cannot > po 
be everywhere as the Germans are, they have conducted 2 
ceaseless warfare in which they have superbly won the mastery I 
in aerial combats, and worked havoc among the hostile forces that 
on the ground. Behind the lines they have harassed Germanf *! 
communications, flying low to hit tanks, massed columns of hol 
transport, troop assemblies, aerodromes, oil storage depots, div 
bridges and railways, and have penetrated into Germany of ™* 
destroy supplies at the source. Small formations have un- He 
hesitatingly attacked large enemy formations, and have engaged FP 
them in battles where incredible victories were won by ski!l and ** 
daring against odds. The evidence is that the R.A.F. have Bo 
inflicted losses in the air more than three times as great as they} ™® 
have suffered, with the result that the first line of the German ** 
Air Force is already considerably weaker than it was. The p> ™ 
superiority of the British machines is only part of the explana > 
tion. The higher morale and skill of our trained pilots cannot ha 
be doubted. And, while we naturally concentrate on the e. 
achievements of our own compatriots, a tribute equally whoe- > * 
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pearted must be paid to the French Armée de l’Air, which, with 
c numbers, has acquitted itself as brilliantly as the 





its smalle 
RAF. 





Voices on the Air 

Mr. Duff Cooper has made so admirable a beginning as 
Minister of Information, and his own frequent broadcasts have 
«o effectively met the needs of the particular occasion, that the 
gebate on the Ministry in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
yas marked much more by constructive suggestion than by 
hostile criticism. Mr, Noel Baker emphasised the importance 
of maintaining every endeavour to reach the German people 
by wireless, and the Minister in reply said there were two 
messages to be got across to the silent, crushed, anti-Nazi 
minority in German ; one was that when Hitler was defeated 
they should have their full share in the prosperity of a new 
and better Europe, the other that in the end Germany must 
inevitably be defeated, and that therefore the sooner peace 
came the better for Germany. The second suggestion seems 
prompted by rather questionable psychology. In less than 
three weeks the German armies have overrun the whole of 
Holland and Belgium and established themselves deep in 
France. It may be true, as we are convinced it is, that in the 
end Allied endurance will prevail. But is this a moment in 
which any British spokesman could hope to persuade the most 
violent anti-Nazi that Germany is on the way to losing 
Or would German listeners merely write off his 


the war? 
credibility? Our propaganda must be elastic and intelligent, 
and its directors should recognise first and foremost that all 


arguments cannot be profitably used at all times. Words must 
be chosen to fit the particular occasion. 


The Arrest of Fascists 

In these days of desperate crisis the country cannot afford 
to take the least risk in regard to persons, aliens or British, 
whose loyalty to this country is suspect. There was general 
gratification that the Home Secretary had not shrunk from 
ordering the arrest of a Member of Parliament, Captain Ram- 
sayy who had exposed himself to action under the Defence 

egulations. Equally general is the opinion that the Govern- 
ment was right in arresting Sir Oswald Mosley and eight other 
Fascists, on the ground that their organisations have had asso- 
ciations with the enemy and may be a public danger. The deten- 
tion of these persons does not necessarily mean that they are 
guilty; but with the record before us of the appalling mischief 
done by Fifth Columnists in Norway and Holland, the country 
simply cannot afford to let potentially dangerous people be at 
large. It is not a question of freedom of opinion, but of freedom 
to act in co-operation with the enemy. It is for the same reason 
that many perfectly innocent aliens must be interned because 
it is impossible always to distinguish between the guilty and 
the innocent. The first of all duties now is to preserve the 
country, and that must be relentlessly performed even when it 
imposes hardship upon individuals. 


Food Distribution 

Lord Woolton, the Minister of Food, gives the assurance 
that a complete local organisation for the distribution of food 
is in being, providing against military emergencies which may 
hold up transport. The country is not only divided into 17 
divisional food areas, but is subdivided into small self-contained 
areas, 800 in all, each with its own depot and buffer depot. 
He has made it clear that the food reserves are not stocked at 
ports and docks, which might come under enemy attack, but 
are suitably distributed over all the food areas ; each of the 
800 districts is supplied with enough food to keep its popula- 
tion going for some weeks. It must be remembered that the 
arterial roads and railways may be required primarily for the 
military. The defence forces must not be impeded by any non- 
essential movement on them. Happily the Ministry of Food 
has had plenty of time to complete its organisation, and to make 
it possible at any moment to decentralise the machinery of 
acministration. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Under the 
threatening shadow of events abroad our debates have an air 
of unreality. We seem to be living in the pages of Thomas 
Hardy’s Dynasts, our own part being restricted to that of 
chorus. Only when the Prime Minister makes a statement 
does the scene really come alive. On Tuesday when he spoke 
of the Belgian surrender he was calm, steadfast, without illu- 
sion—master of himself and of his hearers. Indeed, in these 
times of disaster we have achieved a leadership and a unity 
which, if it had been obtained earlier, might have prevented 
any disaster from happening. He, like Mr. Duff Cooper in 
his broadcast the same night, was remarkably restrained in his 
reference to the Belgian action. And certainly the strokes of 
fate cannot be met by votes of censure. History will judge 
these events, and we must devote our best efforts to shaping 
the course of the future. 


* 7 * * 


Mr. Duff Cooper, in giving an account of his Ministry, did 
little more than explain the obvious difficulty of combining 
speed with accuracy in information, and the constant anxiety 
lest something should be revealed which would assist the 
enemy. Mr. Noel Baker expanded his commentary on the 
work of the Ministry into a general review of the military 
situation inspired by a glowing and confident patriotism. Mr. 
Ernest Evans was more critical, and expressed a passionate 
desire for the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, together with some suspicion that he was not getting 
it. Mr. Harold Nicolson, who has abandoned the spectator’s 
viewpoint and come into the arena, was thorough and infor- 
mative in his reply, but his speeches have not quite the polish 
and artistic structure which distinguish his written work. 
However, like all other Ministers, he is probably working most 
strenuously against time. 

* * * * 


On Wednesday we had the second reading of the Finance 
Bill, which would ordinarily have been a considerable parlia- 
mentary occasion. This debate aroused only a tepid interest. 
It was opened by Sir Kingsley Wood, followed by Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence, and the contact of these great minds is never likely 
to provide fireworks. Further, as Mr. Graham White pointed 
out, this is not a real Finance Bill in the sense of being an 
effort to provide for our national needs out of revenue. It is 
and can be no more than a temporary expedient for dealing 
with part of the situation. Such complaints as were made all 
came from the unusual conviction that the expenditure was too 
small. Mr. White aptly quoted the preamble to the Bill, 
“Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects have 
freely and voluntarily resolved to give and grant unto your 
Majesty the several duties hereinafter mientioned.” That 
expresses the mood of Parliament and the nation. General 
satisfaction was expressed that the Excess Profits Tax is to be 
at the rate of 100 per cent. on all businesses, and not only on 
those under Government control. It is felt to be intolerable 
that anyone should be better off in the course of a war which 
is bound in the long run to leave most people in a greatly 
inferior position. 

* ” * * 

At question time the greatest interest has been shown in 
matters concerning the Local Defence Volunteers and other 
methods for dealing with attacks from overseas. For the first 
time since 1805, when Napoleon’s great army was assembled 
at Boulogne, we are grimly considering the imminent threat 
of invasion of our own islands. It is well that that prospect 
should be most seriously considered in all its aspects. But 
there is no reason for panic. The temper of the House as a 
whole is firm and steady, but in the corridors and smoking 
rooms there is a small choir of Cassandras whose services could 
well be dispensed with. We do no service to our fighting men 
or to anyone else by eagerly passing round all the most gloomy 
rumours and the most dismal anticipations. The “ chatter- 


bugs,” as Mr. Harold Nicolson aptly described them, can be 
a menace. 








ee is one very familiar sentence which beyond all 
others expresses our situation today: He that endureth 
to the end shall be saved. It is true, but it must be 
rightly understood. It cannot today be spoken of the 
individual. Individuals by tens and hundreds of thousands, 
Norwegians and Dutch and Belgians and French and 
British, have endured to the end and not, in any human 
sense, been saved. Ii is to others that their endurance 
has brought and will bring salvation. Through them the 
lands they fought for will be restored to freedom and 
survive. By their sacrifice we are solemnised and humbled. 
But of France and Britain it is true with no qualification 
at all that their endurance, the fortitude and tenacity and 
resolution of their armies and their great civilian popula- 
tions at home in the days immediately to come, will thwart 
the will of the men, and of one man above all, who 
incarnate devilry today as it has never been incarnated 
within the memory of this or of many generations. We 
shall have, as the Prime Minister said on Tuesday, hard 
and heavy tidings to hear. We can imagine what some 
of them will be. But from across the floor of the House, 
from the spokesman of an Opposition now whole-heartedly 
co-operant, came the answer of us all, in the confident de- 
claration that the fringe of the resolution of this nation has 
net yet been touched. 

The hour is dark indeed. There was none darker, or 
so dark, in the last great war. We had then to face 
repeatedly the menace of defeat, but never the elusive, 
ineluctable assaults of treachery. King Leopold need not 
be condemned in words. A sufficient verdict on his 
decision is passed by facts. He was the leader of those 
Belgian politicians who insisted on a neutrality so strict 
as to exclude even the most tentative discussions on defence 
with the Allied countries which were Belgium’s only 
possible protectors against Belgium’s only possible assailant. 
When the inevitable blow fell he appealed forthwith to 
those countries for their help. It was freely given and 
given immediately. Their armies left the prepared 
defensive line on which they had reason to believe they 
could resist all attack, and committed themselves to the 
chances of open warfare in Belgium. King Leopold led 
his armies and charged them to fight till death. Not once, 
but twice or thrice he signalled to the intrepid defenders 
of the Liége and Namur fortresses, “ Resist to the end for 
your country. I am proud of you.” The achievement he 


imposed on others he was incapable of himself. The 
reasons for his surrender are not yet known. The judge- 
ment on it may be left to his own countrymen. In Paris 


his Ministers have draped the statue of his father, Albert 
the Brave, in black, and stood in dejected shame before it. 
In their name the King who overrode their unanimous 
decision, and by the issue of his order broke the Belgian 
constitution, has been declared no more a King. He 
can be left now to Hitler’s patronage and his own reflec- 
tions. May 28th, 1940, may live for him as the most tragic 
day of his tragic life. 

A Belgian army has surrendered—the decision of its 
generals to obey the King’s unconstitutional order rather 
than the Government has yet to be explained—but Belgium 
will fight on. There is the making of another army in 
France, though it will take time to constitute and train it. 
Meanwhile the thoughts of every man and woman in these 
islands is with the British Expeditionary Force, which, in 
the face of a mechanised panoply that has revolutionised 
the practice of warfare, stood unwavering, men against 
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metal, till the time came for a disciplined, unfaltering t.. 
tirement. In the comradeship of the three armic, 
Belgian, British, French, holding the coast sector after the 
German thrust had cut them from the main French forces 
there was something inspiringly symbolic. The inspira. 
tion is not less, if the symbolism has grown terrible, noy 
that the defection of the Belgians has left the French ang 
British forces in an isolation from which no clear way of 
rescue or escape lies open. They are not defeated. Gener, 
Weygand and Lord Gort are the superiors of any Germa, 
commander in experience and skill. The severed forces 
seem to be left with the choice of getting away if they cap 
by sea, or cutting their path through if they can to the 
main French armies on the Somme. The hazards ang 
perils attending either course are too plain to talk of. Losses 
on either assumption must be grave. We can only await 
the decision of the generals, and the ultimate issue. There 
are relatives at home who need as great fortitude jp 
their racking anxiety as the men they care for beleaguered 
today in Flanders. 

And now this country soberly and unflinchingly faces 
invasion. Its spirit is higher and its unity more real than 
at any time since war broke out. It is under no illusions, 
The Channel ports in the narrow straits are all, or soon will 
be, in German hands. German artillery at Calais can 
reach the coast of Kent. The straits, it is therefore argued, 
will be impassable. There is quite sufficient answer to that, 
In the first place, now that there is no commerce with 
Holland or Belgium, Norway, or any country in the Baltic, 
the importance of the straits, except for British coastal 
traffic, is enormously reduced. In the second place, guns 
can do little execution against invisible targets, and there 
are not two days a month, and not one night, when vessels 
hugging the Kent coast are visible from France. There can 
be no question of anything resembling a constant barrage 
from such artillery as is capable of shelling Kent from 
France. The value of the French coast to enemy aeroplanes 
and of the French Channel ports to enemy submarines is 
not to be disguised. The problem of the defence of Britain 
is sensibly aggravated thereby. But the proved power of 
the British and French navies, reinforced now by several 
useful Dutch units, to deal with the submarine menace is 
not diminished, and the increasing and astonishing 
ascendancy of the Royal Air Force will do something, 
perhaps very much, to counteract the advantage conferred 
on the Germans by contiguity. Our danger at home is 
the greater for King Leopold’s defection, but the picture 
need not be painted darker than it is. 

None the less home defence is now a matter of supreme 
urgency. The appointment of a soldier of the distinction 
of Sir Edmund Ironside as Commanderrin-Chief, Home 
Forces, has not come an hour too soon. Not the life of 
individuals at home, but the maintenance of the great 
machine on which the forces in the field depend, is vital 
to our existence. The task of providing for home 
security is immense, but one aspect of it dominates all 
others. German technique has been dramatically demon- 
strated in Holland. Our vulnerable points are our aero- 
dromes. On any one of them at any moment the Germans 
may attempt to land from the air a fully-equipped field 
force of anything up to four or five hundred men. ‘To 
make complete provision against the danger everywhere 
may be impossible. Temporary, if short-lived seizures 
may be inevitable, and even a score of Germans well pro- 
vided with explosives could achieve immense destruction in 
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certain areas if they could elude capture for only a couple 
of hours. But first things must come imperatively first. 
There are vital points in this country’s defensive system, 
eery one of which should be guarded permanently by at 
iegst a full battalion equipped against all emergencies. Are 
we sure that is the case today ? Peril will come today 
o¢ tomorrow not from the sea but from the sky. The occu- 

rion of an aerodrome long enough to enable troop- 
carriers to land might have incalculable consequences. The 
denial of the use of an aerodrome to the fighter squadrons 


HORTLY after Herr Hitler had thrown out his hint 

of a secret weapon against which there was no defence 
the Allies came to the conclusion that he was referring 
tothe magnetic mine. Since then it has occurred to them 
that his real and far more effective secret weapon was 
that of the parachute troops, against which at a late hour 
we are devising means of defence behind the line. But 
there is yet another weapon, a grimmer and more terribly 
effective one, operative only when it is secret, working 
underground where it is least expected, and exposed only 
when it is too late—the secret, unexplained weapon of 
treachery. Treachery is one of the “surprises” of this 
war. Long prepared, opportunely exploited, it worked 
havoc in Norway and Holland, and we do not yet know 
how big a part it may have played elsewhere. This is 
something we had not expected. The trump card has 
been played with diabolical timeliness. 
That Hitler had valued resources in the form of a Fifth 
Column was, of course, well known to us. There has long 
been apprehension about the network of Nazi spies in 
Norway, Sweden, the Low Countries and all the Balkan 
States. It was well known that every German Legation 
was a centre of intrigue, and that the armies of German 
commercial travellers and robust tourists who travelled in 
neutral countries were up to no good and were a constant 
danger to those who harboured them. That was why 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and Turkey a month or two ago 
acted vigorously in checking the invasion of this host of 
potential enemies. But these people were at least Germans. 
Even in the last war the danger from people of German 
origin or known German sympathies was fully appreciated, 
and in 1914 there were big spy-hunts to rout them out 
and put them under observation. That every German is 
at least a potential spy or saboteur is obvious, and there 
is nothing new in the danger from that source. In like 
manner from the first it was realised that the presence of 
so many refugees in Allied countries, of whom at least 
a few might be real enemies, constituted a big danger 
which had to be dealt with. 
If that were all, we should at least know where we are. 
But it is not all. The invasion of Norway revealed the 
distressing fact that there was an enemy within more 
dangerous than the German who was recognisable and 
suspect—men of Norwegian blood and nationality who 
were in league with the enemy, who were informing him 
and waiting to help him, and in the critical moment 
betrayed the keys of the fortress into his hands. There 
was Quisling. There were hundreds of Quislings. They 
were in positions of trust. They gave faked orders by 
telephone. They helped the Nazis into Oslo and 
Trondheim and the other ports which fell so easily into 
their hands. Treachery was the secret weapon against 
which, as it turned out, Norway had no defence. 
If this had happened to Norway alone one might have 
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on which we depend for our defences would be a supreme 
disaster. If there is any remissness in this vital field it 
should be repaired within not days but hours. The where- 
withal for resistance to invasion must be amply adequate. 
Time is with us. The vast resources, not merely of France 
and Britain, but of the great free countries of the 
Commonwealth are being mobilised with accelerating 
momentum. Beyond the dark we can see the dawn. 
But we have still to survive the dark—and we shall 
survive it. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF QUISLINGS 


supposed that the position in that country was exceptional. 
But it was not so. The same enemy from within did his 
virulent work in Holland in spite of the many precautions 
that had been taken by the Dutch Government. Again. 
there were men of Dutch blood and nationality who 
escorted Nazi parachutists to planned rendezvous and 
helped them to capture aerodromes and other key positions 
which, through criminal carelessness, were undefended. 
Holland, too, had its traitors, its Quislings. Of other 
countries we cannot speak with so great a weight of evi- 
dence, but there are grim reasons for the conviction that 
treachery has not been confined to those two countries, 
and that it has played its sinister part in Belgium and 
France, and for ought we know may be a peril even to 
ourselves. 

If we ask how it has been possible for much of Europe 
to be infected with so horrible a malady it is not easy to 
give an answer. Nothing of this kind or at least on this 
scale has occurred in modern history. The case of the 
religious wars of the seventeenth century is not com- 
parable, since they were not between nations but relli- 
gionists. We must go back to the time of the ancient 
Greeks for famous examples which are really comparable. 
as when in 431 B.c. men of Plataea admitted Theban 
raiders within the walls of their city. This much at least 
is self-evident, that this organisation of treachery on so 
vast a scale is no hurried improvisation, but must for years 
have been subtly and assiduously prepared with amazing 
thoroughness. But when we ask what inducement can have 
been offered to win over so many persons in responsible 
positions in so many countries the mystery becomes deeper. 
There are doubtless people of peculiarly low moral stan- 
dards who may be bribed with money or with offers of 
advancement, who may be seduced by appeals to their 
pockets or their ambitions. But no such explanation is 
enough to account for perfidy on this scale. Such induce- 
ments cannot account for the fact that thousands of people 
were capable of joining in plots to destroy their own 
country, risking death and lasting ignominy if discovered. 

One is forced to the conclusion that the Nazis have used 
more insidious means for the manufacture of traitors, and 
that it is into their minds that they have instilled their 
poison. Doubtless they have studied in the school of the 
Communists, whose propaganda for twenty years has done 
its work in some sections of society throughout the world. 
The very hatred which Communism succeeded in inspiring 
in another section of society prepared the soil for the 
counter-propaganda of Nazism. Moreover both of these 
propaganda, which were working not only against cach 
other but against the settled order of the State, were 
helped by an utterly different propaganda which in its 
purpose was humane and beneficent, that of the people 
who wished to discredit nationalism and patriotism in the 
interest of internationalism and world peace, but in se 
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doing weakened the sense of loyalty to compatriots. A 
sentimental internationalist converted into a fanatical 
Communist or Nazi was the raw material of a traitor. 
For years the spectre of the ideological war has haunted 
Europe, and the event has proved that there was reality 
behind its shadowy appearances. One must give the Nazis 
credit for even more subtlety and psychological acumen 
than they had been thought capable of in exploiting the 
mental condition of Europe, and studying the kinds of men 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ROM everywhere, north and south, city and town and 

village, comes the same story, of places of worship crowded 
to the doors last Sunday, and in some cases of the doors them- 
selves thrown open so that late-comers arriving after every inch 
of standing-room inside was taken might still unite in the act 
of supplication and intercession. And in addition thousands, 
indeed millions, of listeners must have heard the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or of York or the Rev. Leslie Weatherhead on the 
wireless. What does it mean? What did it mean to the tens 
of thousands, or ten times that, who made up the difference 
between the normal congregations and last Sunday’s? Have 
they been to church on the day the King fixed for intercession, 
and left it there? This coming Sunday will throw light on 
that. If consciousness of need sent us into the churches on 
May 26th, it should drive us there with an even more compelling 
force on June 2nd. Whatever we may think about the power 
of prayer to affect material victory, no one can find it hard to 
believe that it brings the power to endure with fortitude and 
faith whatever may be in store. Few preachers last Sunday 
can have dared to deny that evil does constantly triumph in the 
world. Some may even have had the courage to recall those 
searching words, “Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him.” 

* * * * 

In both matter and manner King George’s Empire Day 
broadcast was much the best he has ever delivered. The ex- 
planation as regards manner is, I believe, the King’s patience 
and assiduity in rehearsal. He was not, I imagine, consciously 
modelling himself on the Prime Minister, but to more than one 
listener his more vigorous passages distinctly recalled Mr. 
Churchill’s style; which is high praise. Royal broadcasts 
often have mainly a ceremonial value. This one would have 
stimulated and inspired even it had been delivered by a nobody. 
The resolution with which the King has overcome the slight 
disability which has made broadcasting more of a duty than a 
pleasure to him in the past deserves all admiration. 


* * * * 


The fall of Boulogne has brought the war closer to this 
country than anything else so far. It is not so much that 
Boulogne is actually lost, while the fate of Calais, a mile or 
two nearer still to our shores, is still (as I write) in doubt. 
Boulogne was far better known to most Englishmen. Calais 
was never more than a transit-post. It had no attractions of 
its own, and no one stayed there except for business. But 
Boulogne, with its sands (Calais, of course, has them, too, as 
Wordsworth’s sonnet reminds us), Napoleon’s column to com- 
memorate the last invasion project, its citadel and the old town 
within its walls, the watering-places close by, like Wimereux 
(where in August you were apt to hear more Cockney than 
French), and Hardelot and the rest—Boulogne with its har- 
bours and piers and hotels that we know so well, Boulogne to 
have fighting in its cobbled, hilly streets and hear naval shells 
shrieking over it to burst among the enemy’s tanks and lorries 
to the east! One can as well imagine a war in Brighton. 
For me Boulogne will always have one memory, of an August 
night twenty-six years ago, when I waited till four in the 
morning on the pierhead to watch the landing of those 
mythical Russians who had just travelled through Scotland and 
_England and were coming to reinforce the Western front. 
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who could be injected with their virus. For them this Sort of 
mental bacteriology, the science of preparing culture of 
poisonous spiritual germs, has been pursued with totali. 
tarian thoroughness. They have created in every Country 
their doped traitors, to be used once and thrown away, thy 
victims of a mental and moral disease which has capped 
the strength of vigorous nations and yielded them to th. 
enemy. ‘Treachery is a symptom and product of thy 
malady of the mind against which the Allies are at war. 


Sir Stafford Cripps, who will act as special envoy in Moscoy 
to discuss a trade agreement with Russia if the Soviet Govem. 
ment agrees, returned about a month ago from a world tour gf 
45,000 miles, 32,000 of them by air, in the course of which lk 
interviewed the directors of the foreign policy of countrig 








numbering some 1,350,000,000 persons—among them th 
directors of the foreign policy of Soviet Russia. Sir Staffon 
is a convinced believer (more convinced, no doubt, than som 
members of the Government he is now representing) of th 
necessity for friendship with Russia, and in particular of th 
prosecution of a policy parallel with hers in China. As the 
representative of a Government in which Labour is playing » 
prominent a part, and as an undisguised sympathiser with 
Russia’s general aspirations, Sir Stafford ought to be person 
grata in Moscow, if any Englishman can be. 
* * * * 

At the beginning of the war it was observed, in this colum 
and elsewhere, that some of the best brains in the country wer 
regarded as superfluous in the hour of the country’s need. 
Four men in particular were mentioned—Sir Willian 
Beveridge, Sir Arthur Salter, Sir Walter Layton and Mr. 
Keynes. The list is slowly shortening. Sir Arthur Salter has 
been given the second position (it should be the first) a 
the Ministry of Shipping, and now Sir Walter Layton is mad 
Director-General of Programmes at the Ministry of Supply, 
an excellent appointment in view of Sir Walter’s experience a 
the Ministry of Munitions in the last war. Mr. Keynes, whose 
health might not be equal to the strain of heavy administrative 
work, is perhaps more usefully employed as_ unchartered 
mentor to Chancellors of the Exchequer. But there is still a 
good deal of ability to all appearance lacking adequate scope, 
Lord Trenchard’s, for example, or Mr. Frank Pick’s. And 
there are various ex-Ministers who should be invited to do 
something more than vegetate. 

* * + * 

I can testify, on the basis of a private letter from an officer 
serving in Flanders, to the truth of the semi-official statement 
circulated on Wednesday that British troops are filled with 
irrepressible anger at the brutal bestialities committed by the 
Germans against the civilian population. The writer of the 
letter, dated several days before the statement in question, 
said he was well and fit and ready to stand up to anything 
except the horror of the sight of the victims of German bar- 
barism. It can never be forgotten in the final settlement that 
the bombers and butchers of refugees and hospitals and 
wounded in every country on which the scourge of Hitlerism 
has fallen are ordinary average Germans—clerks and artisans 
and tradesmen in civil life. It is useless—unhappily—to 
maintain the pretence that the Nazi leaders are criminals and 
the German people guiltless. 

+ * * * 

I have been glad to see an official mention in the past week 
of the successes of Czecho-Slovak airmen in France. We are 
laying too little stress on our friendship and unity of purpose 
with the Czechs. 
their names are far too often omitted from the list of countries 
fighting side by side. Actually none is more worthy of mention. 
If the B.B.C. is to continue its series of national anthems on 
Sunday evenings I hope it will in future include Czecho 
Slovakia’s. JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: A DARK PROSPECT 


By STRATEGICUS 


RY, the 
by Wi. are fruitful in surprises, but few, if any, have been 
h so prolific as this, and the latest—the surrender of the 
> Relgian army—was wholly unexpected. The army merited a 
peter fate after fighting so steadfastly. The Allies did not 
jeserve to be deserted in a critical moment, when they were in 
this plight owing to their action in advancing to the assistance 
of Belgium. For, when we have said the worst of the defensive 
theory and General Gamelin whose strategy it was, the Allies 
Oscow ff fered the enemy the best chance of breaking through their 
bvern- ff lines by marching away from them. They gave these hostages 
Our of ff io fortune freely, and it may be said generously ; and although 
ch he f “incredible mistakes ” laid open the very pivot of the system, 
Dtries ff jt is nevertheless true that the difficulty of their present posi- 
1 the # tion and the fact that a great part of France will remain in 
ifford HF German hands for some time is due to that action. 
Some Mr. Churchill has warned us that we must prepare “ for 
tthe hard and heavy tidings.” The danger of the northern armies 
* the Bad been steadily increasing ; but they had been fighting with 
+ the B the greatest resolution, and holding out against heavy odds, in 
€ 0 B accordance with a plan which is now, presumably, incapable 
with FF og application. M. Reynaud has stated that the road to 
$0nd B® nunkirk, which was our base, has been opened to the Germans. 
Boulogne is in their hands ; and Calais is merely holding out. 
It is, perhaps, wiser, in these circumstances, to ignore the alter- 
uma F natives, which all seem equally dark, and summon our patience 
wert B and courage to confront developments as the next few days 
eed. unfold their story, in the assured conviction that, though the 
liam F immediate prospect is black, our ultimate victory is not pre- 
Mr. judiced. It is probable that no more men surrendered in the 
has Belgian army than registered for service in the British last week. 
) a § it is because their defection places the British and French 
ade F northern armies in danger of a complete envelopment that it 
ply, is grave ; but the Belgian army had inflicted on the enemy losses 
- at © which may represent a balance of advantage. 
re Furthermore, it is necessary to bear in mind that the plight 
We & in which we stand at the moment, and the threat that seemed 
red remote a week ago and has now suddenly become immediate, 
la are not attributable to continuing errors. They flow from initial 
Pe F actions and decisions. We are no longer bound hand and foot 
nd by a strategy that stultified itself. We have a fighting com- 
do F ander and a fighting philosophy. We have, it is true, bought 
them in an expensive market, and we do not know yet how high 
_ BP aprice we have paid for them ; but, while we must regret 
“tH the price, it is at least easily conceivable that we might have 
Mt & purchased them only when they were too late to be of any 
th service. 
he : : , 
" Now, we must realise that the prospect of invasion which 
i thought to be sheer fancy some time ago is immediate ; 
and it will be well if we take it with the utmost seriousness. 
Ns Hitler has already shown that, in a situation which seemed to 
at estrict the possible offensives to certain obvious alternatives, 
4 he can secure strategic and tactical surprise. He has done this 
. by setting himself to find a solution to the problem before him, 
: with the conviction that it is capable of a solution, and the 
» fp Utwavering resolution to discover it. He, at least, has realised 
i that only by means of a vigorous offensive can victory be won, 
since he has grasped the obvious truth that troops trained for 
vigorous action can be depended upon to hold a defensive post- 
_ Gon against attack, whereas an army inspired only by the defen- 
‘ Bsive will be of little value for anything. In the immediate 


" ® future we shall probably be compelled to meet the plans which 

such an outlook has evolved for the invasion of this country, 
" and there are certain general and special indications that suggest 
|B it will not follow the easy lines with which we may be tempted 
to deceive ourselves. 

The possibility of strategic surprise must not be ruled out. 
Almost everyone who thinks of a German invasion imagines 
it must be launched from one of the Channel ports against the 
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south-east coast; and it is practically certain that such operations 
are part, and probably the main part, of the enemy plan. But 
it is improbable that it is the whole of the plan. It is much 
more likely that an attempt will be made at a number of 
widely separated points. Why are Germans troops being sent to 
Norway and passed through Oslo to the west coast? Is it not 
possible that, with the bulk of their transports still in the Baltic, 
the Germans will try to send some kind of expedition across to 
Scotland, or possibly to find a way through our patrols and 
round to the west coast? In The Riddle of the Sands the 
plan consisted of assembling a fleet of shallow draught boats 
behind the screen of the Frisian Islands, and from thence mak- 
ing a descent upon the east coast, in the neighbourhood of the 
Wash. Is it impossible that such a plan will be tried now? 

The advantage of attempting to invade from a number of 
different points is the dispersion of force it compels on our 
part. If a landing could be made from the west, it would 
undoubtedly form a most unwelcome surprise and, in conjunc- 
tion with an invasion from across the Channel and from German 
or Dutch Frisia, it might make some impression on even our 
stolid morale. None of these possibilities can be excluded ; 
and it is to be hoped that the Naval Staff, which is ever versa- 
tile in expedients, is devoting its attention not so much to 
thinking where the Germens will attempt a landing as where if 
would direct an invasion if it were in the Germans’ place. It is 
nearly six months since German military attachés in the various 
countries were announcing Hitler’s intention to invade Britain, 
so we may be assured that he hay the plans ready. 

As to the tactics, the Germans were discussing them very 
fully last week. They were to use a fleet of specially con- 
structed motor-boats, each of which would carry 200 men, and 
would be able to cross the Channel in half an hour. Boats of 
this sort were, apparently, used in an attack on an island in 
the Rhine, some time ago. Other expedients which the Ger- 
mans declared they intend to use are submarines for the trans- 
port of men, and smaller ones for the protection of the invading 
flotilla. In this connection, it will not have escaped notice that 
we have recently heard very little of the German submarines, 
and it is probable that they are husbanding them for some such 
purpose. Any expedition would, of course, be covered by 
massed attacks by aeroplanes and by the use of parachute troops. 

When we proceed to weigh the chances of the Germans’ 
success we enter a region where almost everything seems in- 
credible. Every plan of the sort involves the possibility of 
securing some period of freedom in the North Sea or in the 
Channel. An invasion from one of the Channel ports, how- 
ever, makes the smallest demand upon such liberty of action. 
But it is very difficult to imagine that any attempt to cross the 
Channel with such a flotilla, in these nights, would escape 
notice ; and, of course, it is even more difficult to imagine how 
any means of which the Germans are now possessed could 
cover the crossing. Their Navy is now only a shadow of what 
it was ; and, even if Hitler is prepared to sacrifice it, as no 
doubt he is, the British Navy should find no difficulty in either 
preventing its concentration in the Channel ports or dispersing 
it if it arrived there. The air attack, which seems more formid- 
able, is not so in reality, since it would have to contend against 
the full weight of the Fighter Command, which could not pos- 
sibly be put into action outside our own country. With the 
Fighter Command and the bombers of medium range any air 
fleet which Germany could send would meet with an un- 
pleasant reception. Even if a small body of Germans could 
secure a footing, it is difficult to imagine it would be more than 
a temporary inconvenience. We have very considerable forces 
in this country; and the Commander-in-Chief of Home Defence 
is a vigorous officer with immense experience. 


Yet it seems wise we should face these possibilities. It ts 
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no part of courage to close one’s eyes to painful prospects. That 
is the mind of defeatism. We can afford to look these hazards 
calmly in the face. What has brought them upon us is no lack 
of resolution or discipline. On the contrary, even our untried 
troops have fought with magnificent steadfastness and gallantry 
in France and Flanders, and, whatever should be the conclusion 
of this chapter of their history, they will deserve to be remem- 
bered for their splendid behaviour in a crisis which was never 
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of their contriving. Mr. Duff Cooper said the other day thy  "° ™ 
if we lose this battle we have not lost the war. That js the : 
simple truth. On the other hand, if the Germans win jt they @ a 
will still be compelled to press forward in search of a rapid crisis 
decision. The “iron ring” which they have been boasting js petweer 
closing round the British and French armies in the north 
closing about them, and it will not be broken by anything which 
they can inflict upon those armies. 








tw 

By SENATOR FRANK MACDERMOT Louval 

; vandal: 

ROM the beginning of the war Mr. de Valera’s Govern- the subjugation of Europe and face across the Atlantic towards 26th, | 
ment has had to face the possibility of external or internal the American continent. On the other hand one might ad took P 
attack. Apart from a momentary flurry at the outset on the that even at this stage of the war it would be =e en 
subject of air-raid precautions, it has until recently been the — estrange Irish-American opinion, that for this year at an mM ua 
second danger that has been more prominent in the minds of our contribution to Britain’s food-supply cannot be d a but al 
Ministers. It seemed, on the one hand, that both sides had importance, that there is little indeed to be got here hes — 
more to lose than to gain from violating our neutrality, while conqueror in the way of treasure, and that, dependin a oe 
our geographical position and the might of the British Navy Great Britain for so many of our essential imports zs hak cod 
gave us a sense of security. On the other hand, it was feared such stocks—especially petrol—as would make us a conveni 
that our supplies from overseas would be interfered with to base of attack. It might well be thought that, even Pe gh 
the cil 


a greater degree than has actually been the case, and that from 
this would result a formidable increase of poverty and unem- 
ployment, creating a situation of which revolutionary elements 
would take advantage. The I.R.A. sabotage in England and 
the severe sentences by which it was punished had a danger- 
ously exciting effect upon a people which sees Fenianism 
through a veil of romance and believes, or half-believes, that 
the attainment of a united Ireland is deliberately obstructed 
by Great Britain. 

This internal danger appeared to culminate during the 
agitation for the reprieve of the two Irishmen executed at 
Birmingham, though later there was what might be called a 
secondary disturbance in connexion with the death of two of 
our own hunger-strikers. Until conspiratorial activity reaches 
the stage of attacking life here in Ireland, we are inclined by 
long custom to regard it with indulgence. But the bomb in 
Dublin Castle which a few weeks ago narrowly missed destroy- 
ing not only some sixteen detectives but two harmless care- 
takers and their children, and still more the ferocious machine- 
gunning of two men in charge of Government mails, have 
shocked the public into a new mood, of which one striking 
feature has been an unusual readiness to help the authorities 
with information. Whatever may be the numbers of the so- 
called L.R.A. on the other side of the Border, it is believed 
that in our own area they are to be counted in hundreds rather 
than in thousands and that, barring an invasion, the Govern- 
ment has the situation well in hand. 

It is rather the possibility of external attack that is now 
causing perturbation. In pursuance of that conception of 
neutrality which forbids the making of any moral distinction 
between the Allies and their enemies, Ministers carefully 
refrain from suggesting that either side is more or less to be 
trusted than the other. At the same time, taking the lowest 
ground, it is difficult to find any adequate motive for an attack 
by the Allies. Hitherto the submarine menace in the Atlantic 
has been relatively unimportant, and the inability to use Irish 
ports has been less of a drawback to the British Navy than 
might have been expected. It is true that there has been 
uneasiness in England about the possible activities of the 
German Legation here, but this could hardly furnish adequate 
reason for attacking us, especially if it is remembered that 
Italy makes no secret of the fact that she has been in the war 
(though as a non-belligerent) on Germany’s side from the 
beginning, and that the Italian Embassy in London must have 
far better facilities for collecting and transmitting information 
of value. 

In the case of Germany it is easier to think of causes for 
alarm. There is the attraction of a complete “ encirclement” 
of Great Britain. There is the possible desire to round off 


Germans, the game would not be worth the candle. : 
its OW 


Unfortunately, an ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory, 4 old st 
pecent police discovery strongly suggests that Germany doc throu; 
take a sinister interest in this country. One aeroplane at leas regim 
has been here during the hours of darkness ; one perachutig volurt 
at least has been dropped, whose impedimenta included 20,000 | ig 17 
American dollars, a wireless receiving and transmitting set, and equip 
instructions with regard to the collection of military inform Napo 
tion ; and two of our citizens, one a business man whose step- but i 
father is of Germanic origin, and the other a close relation } Univ 
the famous Maud Gonne MacBride and wife of the write It 
Francis Stuart (himself now in Germany), are awaiting trial on numt 
charges of assisting the visitor. This footprint on the sand but i 
has shattered everybody's complacency, especially as pape} 1,00c 
seized from members of the I.R.A. a little earlier had indicated centu 
that important events were impending. rema 

Mr. de Valera has now implored the country to discard holo 
apathy. Reservists, who had been allowed to go home, have scrip 
been recalled to the colours, new recruits are invited for the St 
army, and an unarmed local security corps is to be established, |} our 
the members of which are to co-operate with each unit of the} Univ 
police throughout the country as “ the eyes and the ears of the} sens: 
defence forces.” The name of Dermot MacMurrough,§ deci 
execrated for having been the first to invite the English here> gift 
to further his own ambitions, has been held up as a warning wf ing! 
those who would now help any outsiders whatsoever to upset} auth 
our elected Government. The Government has conferred with} not 
leaders both of Mr. Cosgrave’s Party and of the Labour Party,—  acce 
and a spirit of solidarity in the face of danger has suddenly— revi 
been born. There may be further developments on theef hor 
lines, and in any case party warfare is likely to remain mf 4s 
abeyance. Any tendency to enjoy the spectacle of “thf Uni 
ancient oppressor” in difficulties has given way to an intent >} bee! 
longing for some development that will avert the threaf} and 
to ourselves. we 





How far should we be able to cope with an invading force?) 
If it is merely a matter of a raiding party of one or two thousand Ry! 
men without tanks or artillery, there can be little doubt of our for 
ability to deal with them without asking assistance of anyone of 
They would obtain no Irish recruits to speak of. Some tem = 
porary success in sabotage would seem to be all they could } 
achieve. The possibility of a more serious expedition, with 
proper equipment, reaching here is one that more experienced ts 


anc 





authorities should be able to form a better opinion about than — 
we can, but one would certainly like to see measures concerted a 
for meeting any attack that was beyond our unsupported powers ele 
of resistance. There are at the moment persons speaking quitt m4 
l 





resignedly of the presence of British troops in Northern Ireland 








who were very lately participating in the demand for their 

yal. Yet their value is problematical if nothing is worked 
gat in advance and if there are no Staff talks. Even in this 
crisis the political difficulties in the way of any co-operation 
petween North and South are very great, and they are not 


OR the second time within the space of a little more than 

twenty-five years the famous library of the University of 
Louvain has been deliberately destroyed by the German 
vandals. It was during the night between August 25th and 
26th, 1914, that the first barbarous destruction of the library 
took place, and one of the immediate results was to call forth 
not only a storm of righteous indignation against the perpe- 
trators of so Outrageous and unprovoked an act of vandalism, 





lave 











but also a wide and sympathetic interest in the history of this 
interesting foundation. 

The University of Louvain was founded in 1425, but for 
two centuries it did not possess a central library. The students 
were dependent upon the libraries attached to the various facul- 
ties, colleges and religious establishments scattered throughout 
the city. It was not until 1627 that the University possessed 
its own library, which owed its origin to the generosity of an 
old student, Laurent Bayerlinck. Since then it has passed 
through many vicissitudes. In 1795, during the French 
régime, the commissars of the République removed 5,000 
volumes, including the most precious of the manuscripts, dnd 
in 1797 the same authority selected a further 718 volumes to 
equip the Ecole Centrale at Brussels. In 1805, by a decree of 
Napoleon, the property of the library was vested in the city, 
but in 1835, by a communal decree, it was returned to the 
University. 

It is impossible to say with any degree of certainty the 
number of volumes of which the library was composed in 1914, 
but it must have been not less than 250,000 volumes, of which 
1,000 were manuscripts ranging from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century, and a rich collection of incunabula. All that 
remained of this previous collection on the morning after the 
holocaust were a few half-charred leaves of books and manu- 
scripts among the débris. 

Steps were immediately taken to give some expression to 
our deep feelings of sympathy with the authorities of the 
University in the grievous loss they had sustained through this 
senseless act, and the Governors of the John Rylands Library 
decided that this could best be accomplished by means of a 
gift of books to form the nucleus of a new library. Accord- 
ingly a selection of 200 volumes was offered to the Louvain 


authorities as an earnest of what we hoped would be a library 
not unworthy of their acceptance. The offer was gratefully 
accep is the first act towards the preparation of their 
revival, but as the University at the time was dismembered and 
homeless, we undertook to house the volumes until such time 
as Belgium had been freed from the invaders, and the 
University had been repatriated. That undertaking having 
been given, it was felt that there must be many other libraries 
and learned institutions, as well as private individuals, who 
would welcome the opportunity for sharing in such an expres- 


sion of practical sympathy, and in the subsequent issue of the 
Rylands Bulletin (April, 1915), we launched our first appeal 
for help, announcing our willingness to undertake the custody 
of any suitable works that might be entrusted to us for the 
purpose of assisting in the equipment of the new library. 

The 
and offers of help reached us from all parts of the English- 
speaking world, as well as from several of the allied and neutral 
countries. This gratifying result was obtained largely through 
the ready and valuable assistance of the Press throughout the 
eleven years which intervened between the issue of our first 
appeal and the dispatch of the last consignment of the new 
library to Louvain. In one of our earliest reports of progress 
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appeal met with an immediate and generous response, 
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confined to one side. But there is a strong case for saying that 
if we fail to surmount them we shall both deserve to lose our 
liberties, while if we succeed we shall at last have made a 
substantial acvance towards a permanent improvement of 
relations upon which a better Ireland can be built. 








TWICE-RAPED LOUVAIN 


By DR. HENRY GUPPY 
[Librarian of the Fohn Rylands Library, Manchester] 


we dared to express the hope that the new library, which was 
already rising phoenix-like out of the ashes of the old one, 
would be richer and more glorious than its predecessor. 

It was a source of great encouragement to find with what 
promptitude the universities, the learned societies, and the 
leading publishers resolved to participate in our scheme, and a 
new impetus was given to it, in 1916, by the British Academy 
in forming an international committee in co-operation with the 
Institut de France to consider the best way of organising and 
developing the scheme originated by the Governors of the 
Rylands Library. When our appeal reached America it was 
given a most enthusiastic welcome, and it soon came to be 
realised that, with the co-operation of our friends in the United 
States, it should be possible not only to replace the contents 
of the library but to provide a new building to house them. 
To this end a strong and influential committee was formed, but 
it was decided that so long as the United States maintained 
her neutrality it was unwise to take any outwardly active part 
in the movement. When, however, on November 11th, 1918, 
the Armistice was signed, one of the first steps to be taken by 
the United States was to offer to rebuild the library. The 
offer was gratefully accepted by the Louvain authorities, and 
steps were immediately taken to provide an up-to-date build- 
ing, the foundation-stone of which was laid amidst great 
rejoicing, on June 21st, 1921. 

The aim with which we inaugurated our scheme was to 
replace the library, and we did not doubt the ultimate success 
of our project, but we did not anticipate any result so com- 
pletely satisfactory as that which was obtained through the 
generosity of our friends both here and in America. It was 
with a very liberal view of the scope of a modern university 
that we entered upon our task of providing our friends at 
Louvain with at least the nucleus of a new library designed to 
meet the immediate requirements of a progressive general 
university, in which provision is made for everything useful 
in the development of mind and matter. 

The modern, up-to-date institution is no longer limited to 
things academic. The term “academic” under modern con- 
ditions has acquired a new and broader significance, it has 
developed into a place where everything useful may be studied, 
and as a result a demand has sprung up, in the University of 
Louvain, as elsewhere, for the literature of technology and the 
useful arts, surrounded by a whole new literature relating to 
various crafts. Nothing is now alien to the university 
library, which, in consequence, is called upon to give shelter 


“ 


to universal literature. 

In January, 1919, Belgium having been freed from the 
hateful presence of the invaders, the University of Louvain 
was repatriated, the authorities returning to the devastated 
scene of their former activities and triumphs, there to assemble 
their scattered students to resume their interrupted work. 
During the first year there were 3,200 students in attendance, 
but they were seriously hampered through the absence of a 
library. Fortunately we were ready to remedy the deficiency. 
Temporary premises had been secured, and we had the 
privilege of assisting to furnish the shelves with a live, up-to- 
date collection of books calculated to meet the requirements 
of staff and students, consisting of a first instalment of 30,427 
volumes. This was followed by ten other consignments, which 
raised the total number of volumes obtained by the British 
Committee to the substantial figure of 55,782 volumes. The 


new library, which was opened on July 4th, 1928, was erected 
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on a splendid site at the highest part of the town, overlooking 
the Place du Peuple, the exact spot where the little Belgian 
army, away back in 1914, thrilled the world by defying the 
invading hordes of Germany. The entire cost of the building 
was defrayed by the people of the United States, through a 
strong and influential national committee. Not only did the 
committee provide the necessary million dollars, but with 
great vision and forethought they furnished the authorities 
with a further sum of $125,000 with which to provide for 
the upkeep of the building. 

The style of the building was appropriately that of the 
seventeenth-century Flemish Renaissance. No atiempt was 
made to reproduce the destroyed building, which was of a 
composite character. Every detail of the mew design was 
Flemish, and its construction was in brick and stone of local 
origin. The length of the facade was 230 feet, with a depth 
of 150 feet. It was an imposing building recalling the purest 
traditions of Flemish and Brabantine art. This was America’s 
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contribution to the scheme of reconstruction. Over the Prin 
cipal entrance stood a figure of the Blessed Virgin. while tw 
escutcheons bore respectively the arms of Belgium ang the 
United States. Along the base of the slate roof ran a stone 
balustrade, worked in the form of letters cc Mposing the 
words : 
“Furore Teutonico Diruta, Dono Americano Restituta” 

The register of contributors which accompanied the British 
gift contained 700 names of individuals and institutions, Many 
of the gifts partook of the sanctity of sacrifice, CONSisting, as 
they did, of treasured possessions given in memory of decease 
friends, of whom some laid down their lives in the cause ot 
liberty and truth. Whatever steps may be taken again to offer 
the helping hand to our friends at Louvain it is unlikely thy 
we should be able to offer the equivalent of the 750,09 
volumes, which, it is estimated, the library contained at the 
time of its destruction, or the equivalent of the thousand many. 
scripts which were destroyed in 1914. 


GENTLEMAN - AT - ARMS 


By 


HERE must be thousands like me, though perhaps they do 

not feel so snobbish: thousands of men who cannot help 
being conscious that they were educated at a public school, at 
Oxford or Cambridge, and are now serving as soldiers in the 
ranks. Not that I regret my enlistment in the Territorial 
Army (which occurred when it was decided to abandon Czecho- 
Slovakia and wait for Hitler’s next pounce). Not that I even 
regret having no commission—I am a little old for it, and 
exceedingly inefficient. I am having a most interesting and 
even enjoyable time, though (since I must repeat that I am a 
snob), a rather lonely one. I cannot help wondering what 
others placed in similar circumstances are feeling and thinking. 
I cannot help hoping that some of them may read The 
Spectator, and share my thoughts with me. 

There is little hardship to grumble at, certainly now that the 
warmer weather has come. Things differ enormously between 
one camp and another, and perhaps I have been lucky in mine. 
Some of my fellow-soldiers, quartered in the camps that were 
built last summer, when it was decided to raise (and pamper 
a militia, are almost as well off for food, hot baths, beds and 
comfort as they would care to be, during war-time, in civil life. 
For the rest, it does no one any harm to sleep on boards for a 
few months, to wash-up (or neglect to wash-up) one’s eating 
implements, and to work (by fits and starts) seven days a 
week and fourteen hours a day. It is probably good for 
the soul, and certainly stimulating to the mind, to see life 
through the eyes of fellow-workers who left behind them a few 
short months ago (though it now seems a decade at least) a 
world of home and business, a background of education, 
experience and income that was totally different from one’s 
own. What, if any, is the burden of complaint? 

It no doubt differs with each individual. For myself, lack 
of privacy, lack of any moment when someone may not come 
in, or I be called out, is one of the hardest things to bear. It is 
difficult, though not impossible, to do much reading, and there 
is little compensation for this difficulty in the form of a standing 
entertainment in which one can lose oneself (again, the advent 
of spring is a blessing, and the possibility of an after-duty walk 
through still daylit fields). The routine is sometimes jading and 
always dull. One needs a recreation in which one can forget it. 

Friendship is the best substitute, whatever its difficulties. 
They are not insurmountable, given two people of varying 
origin who wish to find a common terminus ; though it is 
disheartening to see all efforts frustrated by one or other of the 
two being suddenly shifted to some new and distant unit. The 
harder thing is to find a modus vivendi with the great mass of 
one’s fellow soldiers, not to seem, all day and every day, as 
different from them as one is painfully conscious of being. 
Can one say “different” without in the least implying 
superior”? I hope so. If I thought it impossible I would 
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not dare to write such an article as this. But since the great 
god Class has decreed that it is always easier to see the faults 
than the virtues of those who are “ above” or “ below ” ong 
in the social scale, it may be permissible for me to put on 
record the two things that most perplex and irritate me about 
my companions-in-arms. I think I can see, fairly clearly, wha 
irritates them in me. 

I must confess that I find the constant stream of “bad” 
language a great and ever increasing irritant to which | cannot 
accustom myself. It is not its “ badness” that matters in the 
least, it is its appalling monotony and pointlessness. Never 
was there so futile a fairy-story as that of the sergeant-majer 
who could “ swear for ten minutes without ever repeating him- 
self.” There are not above half a dozen dirty words in English 
that can be used for purposes of emphasis, and even fewer 
blasphemous ones. To swear is to repeat oneself in every sen- 
tence. Not that it is, in this queer modern Army, the sergeant. 
majors who do the cursing. It is the young boys from quiet 
homes who cannot get into khaki for five minutes without 
thinking it is necessary (and apparently rather glorious) to use, 
not the half-dozen, but the same two words over and over and 
Over every time they open their mouths. 

Secondly, I am annoyed, and not a little astonished, at the 
wastefulness that I am now meeting for the first time in my 
forty years of life. It is rampant in everything, but most 
striking in the two matters of food and petrol. 

Everyone grumbles at the food provided by an institution— 
school, hospital, regiment, or what not—and imagines it to be 
ipso facto worse than the food provided in a home. These 
things differ in various camps, but in my present one the 
soldier is better and far more lavishly fed than he would be 
in all except the best English restaurants—far better and far 
more lavishly (I am prepared to swear) than, on the average, 
he is accustomed to in civil life. It may be natural for him 
to grumble ; but it is surely unnatural for him to throw food 
about as he does, refuse all but the particular portion he 
fancies, demand large helpings and leave half of them on his 
plate, and disdain, haughtily, to make up for the waste of 
others by touching anything that has once been set before a 
comrade. One notices discomfort and even shame on the 
faces of the older soldiers, who remember the leaner davs of 
1914 to 1918, or even the more recent years when “ Disarma- 
ment,” which sounded so idealistic in Parliament, spelt some- 
thing like starvation for the despised Peace-time Soldier. But 
the recruit who was conscripted yesterday from some distressed 


area thinks it necessary, and consonant with his dignity. 10 | 


treat good food as if it were so much dirt. 

I doubt if the officers could do anything effective to check 
this. I doubt if it will be checked by any means, until the 
Germans have greater success in their submarine and aerial 
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warfare, and real want dawns on England. But I wonder 
whether the officers, if they were not using so much petrol 
themselves for private purposes, could not do something to 
stop its unmitigated wastage in other journeys. 

The soldier of a few years ago was proud to be a soldier 
and able to march. The modern soldier is, or claims to be, 
« entitled to transport,” and seems proud to be a kind of school- 
child who must be fetched or carried everywhere. If necessary, 
he must go 4s a single passenger in a lorry that uses a gallon 
of petrol in twelve miles. I have known men fruitlessly 
telephoning to their units throughout a long morning, demand- 
ing to be fetched back from some place a mile or two away. 
if the unit cannot find transport for them at once, if they are 
late for dinner, they arrive furious at having had to kick 
their heels all morning, instead of using them for the purposes 
for which they were created. 

The authorities have two remedies for the wastage ; neither 
has the slightest effect. Occasionally an impassioned appeal 
for personal efforts at economy are launched from the War 
Office, and eventually find their way into every regimental and 
company Their advent introduces a note of amusement 
into those otherwise humourless places. Any other good they 
might do is killed by the second official remedy, the Army Form, 
which, by attempting to be far too stringent, turns the whole 
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Deak SARDAR PATEL, 

The word patriotism, like propaganda or mysticism, is a 
portmanteau-word, and can be filled with anything. It may 
contain the light of a thousand stars or just the phosphorescence 
of corruption. But whatever meaning we may attach to it, it 
ought not to signify “ My country right or wrong.” Such an 
attitude only serves to darken counsel. True love is the capacity 
to value. Don’t you agree? 

Now, what are the real problems of India? Perhaps you know 
far more about them than I; yet I might be permitted to say 
a little in this connexion. It is good to exchange ideas. “We 
want independence,” says the Congress. Is that the urge of 
all Indians? Frankly, no. Most of us feel that independence 
just now will only make confusion worse confounded in India. 
Let us be honest: it is a mere war-cry. Dominion status, 
perhaps. Many, as I discovered during my recent pilgrimage 
to India, desire it. It is at bottom a question of amour-propre. 
But, really, what will be Dominion status if, once again, it means 
endiess squabbles between the various contending sects and 
political parties in India? 

This is what troubles most of our friends in Great Britain. 


A well-known English poet, having heard that I was trying 
to bring about a closer bond between England and our country, 
wrote to me: “.. . India may be capable of self-administration 


in due time, but owing to the religious factions she would 
probably get into a hell of a mess if she were self-governing 
at present. This was strangely indicated when, two or three 
years azo, the Indian Cricketers came here. The Mohammedan- 
Hindu dissensions wrecked and ruined the tour! I should say 
that most intelligent Englishmen quite realise this animosity 
but do not realise the extreme importance of religion toe the 
Indian mind. They probably feel that if Catholics and 
Protestants can coalesce, why not Muslims and Hindus? They 











forget that 250 years ago the religious schism in England was 
as bitter as could be. Even my father, who was born in 1844, 
looked upon Catholics as highly suspicious persons - 
These words are worth meditating on. When Gandhiji says 
the communal problem will end as soon as the British have 
cleared out of India, no one, I regret to say, believes him. He 
is merely giving expression to a pious hope. The fact, the bitter 
fact, is that for the Muslim, whatever social class he may belong 
to, the Hindu is not only a “highly suspicious person,” but a 
different species of being altogether. This kindly feeling, I 
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procedure into a kind of game in which the unit makes it a 
point of honour to evade as many of the absurdly over- 
numerous formalities as possible (since it cannot possibly keep 
them all) irrespective of how much petrol is flowing out in 
the process. 

Theoretically, no drop must go into any car or lorry unless 
an Army Form is filled up, signed by an N.C.O., and counter- 
signed by two officers guaranteeing that its expenditure is 
necessary. Until they have done so, everything is held up and 
the unit cannot function. They have no alternative: they must 
sign without investigation, without knowing what they are 
signing: when the pressure gets stronger and hundreds mount 
to thousands, they can only appoint one of their clerks to 
forge a certain number of their signatures. Every new Army 
Form, every attempt to enforce the use of an old one with new 
strictness, has the same result—to increase the shameless bui 
inevitable cynicism, the dreary pointlessness of the whole foolish 
game. 

But I am, perhaps, wandering dangerously from the point. 
I must remember that I live under a régime that took shape in 
the days when a private soldier’s equipment was not considered 
to contain a brain, and when it was certainly insubordinate for 
him to exercise it in criticism of the system which is now doing 
so much to help Germany win the war. 


INDIA 


need hardly add, is fully reciprocated. Of course, I speak of 
men in the mass, not of isolated emancipated spirits like your- 
self, Gandhiji, Tagore, Musharaff Khan or Sir Mirza Ismail. 

Now is this all? No. We Hindus are sadly divided among 
ourselves. Take, for example, a recent case. I am referring to 
the votaries of Vaishnavism. These, though at one on all 
essential points, are at loggerheads today because the two main 
sects, the Vadagalais and the Thengalais, cannot agree about 
the right caste-mark! The first sect holds that it should 
resemble a “ U.” No, retorts the second, it should resemble a 
“'y.” Each is fully persuaded that its view is the correct one. 
This difference has led not only to a bitter religious feud but 
to violent and bloody fights. Legal battles, costing hundreds 
of thousands of rupees, have been waged to solve it. Allin vain. 

Recently the head of one sect, dissatisfied with the judgement 
of the Madras High Court, applied for and obtained leave to 
appeal to the Privy Council. What for? Well, the matter at 
dispute was as to which songs should be sung first in the famed 
Tirupati temple which attracts millions of worshippers every 
year. One party contended that songs should precede mantras ; 
the other pleaded for a reverse procedure Now the highest 
tribunal in the British Empire is to decide this mighty matter! 
Meanwhile, the two hostile groups are anxiously awaiting the 
momentous decision. Sad, isn’t it? 

“We want independence,” demands the Congress. Is this 
a practical proposition? Independence for India today will 
mean civil war. Then will come an invasion. Will follow the 
death and destruction of innumerable Indian families. The 
troops of this or that Empire-Errant nation will grind our 
people under the heel. There will be no temples or mosques, 
no Congress Party or Muslim League, no journals or free 
discussion. No liberty. No art or literature. No thought. 
There will be no employers or workers. No merchants or 
customers. Only slaves. 

Patriotism must indeed be blind not to see all these perils. 
It is impossible for a nation to be independent today without 
being so strong as to inspire fear. Sad, but there it is. We 
have the fate of Denmark before us ; and, nearer at home, that 
of China. Militarily speaking, we Indians are non-existent. 
Our very weakness from this point of view is a temptation 
for this or that gangster-Power. Spiritual values, of which 
Gandhiji talks so much, are mere illusions if they have not 
force at their service. In brief, the Upanishads are powerless 
before mustard-gas. Let us give up the use of big words. 
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For us Indians progress lies in co-operation with Britain. 
Why? Because we are defenceless and because we have much 
to do to put our house in order. Does this mean that Home 
Rule is not to be thought of? Of course not. That is the goal, 
but we must achieve it. How? By a proper moral and mental 
hygiene. We must raise up a generation which is free from the 
fog-lights of its elders. We must begin with “ the little people.” 
We must teach them that religion is not the holding of this 
or that set of doctrines or dogmas but what a man does with 
his solitariness. We might go further and tell them that it 
may be fine to be a Hindu or Muslim but much finer to be 
an Indian. The sense of patriotism, which Oriental philosophy 
tends to drown in dreams of universalism, must be awakened 
and fostered in our people. A few other simple reforms, all 
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very terre-d-terre, such as the suppression of alcoholic drinks 
and drugs, a rational programme of education for our bo 
and girls, the removal of untouchability and poverty, an 0 . 
air life—these, these will obtain fundamental results. ai 
Instead of pursuing the politics of life, which I have only 
touched on here, the Congress is busy building castles ip th 
air. Our programme is cut out for us. Federation first. Then 
Dominion status. There is no other way. 
Passive-resistance, non-co-operation, civil disobedience. 
these will never achieve the independence of India. They are 
negative forces. We want an active ethic. An active religion, 
Active politics. What we get are merely big words. Which, 
to say the least, is a wild mockery.—Yours sincerely, 
RANJEE G. SHanant, 


LUCK FROM LILLIPUT 


By 


HE lorry swung off the main road past a rambling cream- 

washed inn, crossed the river by a graceful stone bridge 
that Cotman would assuredly have painted, and crawled down 
a winding lane which it filled from hedge to hedge, breasting 
like a boat the waves of greenery and showering white petals 
of may. I sat in front beside the R.A.S.C. corporal, an ex- 
London "bus driver, who grinned at this new experience. For 
myself, called up from the reserve and appointed messing-officer 
to seven hundred men, I did not share his joy. But we both 
welcomed a morning like this away from barracks, taking rations 
out to platoons guarding aerodromes against parachutists. 
Packed in the open lorry behind us were cartons of bread, 
butter, sausages, herrings in tomato and raw hunks of frozen 
meat, all guarded by a fat sergeant who sat among them, 
sweating in the sun. 

The expedition had seemed not unnatural (or irrational) as 
we sped down B672, through villages lit by white-candled 
chestnuts, clouded with lilac and laburnum and gay with 
gardens of wallflower, forget-me-not, cheiranthus and the 
dancing columbine. But here, in this lost lane that lured us 
ever deeper into the hidden heart of the countryside, our 
corporeal existence (living meat with its load of dead meat 
seemed grotesque. I glanced at the corporal, still grinning, and 
back at the sergeant, still sweating, and wondered how they, a 
modern Trinculo and Stefano, would disport themselves in 
Prospero’s enchanted kingdom. Me already his purging wand 
had freed to roam at will over the island, with Caliban’s eyes 
for its rarities and ears for its twangling music. 

But at the end of the lane we found the hangars, square and 
white against the swelling downs beyond. Out of what looked 
like a canteen came the cook, in ducks not so white nor so 
square, to receive us. To my surprise he had a bright wood 
fire burning which whetted the appetite with its tang, and his 
tables and forms and floor gleamed like sun on sand. The 
platoon commander was out on the aerodrome completing his 
Ack-Ack defences with the searchlight officer. They were 
pointing up at the silver-blue sky, the sort of sky that rained 
nothing more harmful than thistledown until today, when we 
scan it for men in sky-blue on transparent parachutes, nuns 
and priests falling from heaven armed with automatic pistols, 
and farmers with pockets full of grenades. The platoon had 
its sections disposed at hidden corners of the landing-ground, 
facing away from the downs which here ended abruptly in a 
steep beech-crowned bluff, clearly some prehistoric camp. As 
an O.P. this nameless camp has come once more in the scheme 
of defence and will keep its watch as it did ten thousand years 
ago. For men dropped from the clouds will still stalk the 
enemy on their bellies. 

“ The chaps just love it here, Sir,” said the platoon com- 
mander as I joined him. “ We help the farmer and work all 
day long ; and it’s twenty-five minutes’ walk to the nearest 
pub.” 

“Good! ” I replied, rejoicing in this rout of petrol and 
cinema and the canned amusements they stand for. 
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After a bit I left the subalterns to finish their plan and 
strolled to have a look at the moated farm-house where the 
men were billeted. A white calf, all woolly and toy-like, stare 
at me ; and a turtle dove rose up into the sun, spread its wing; 
and dived with the light shining through the white-tipped 
feathers of its fantail. I stopped to watch it, and began to 
consider the flight of birds and how it betrays their charac. 
teristics. The sparrow for instance with its flurried, plebeian 
flight, so different from the glinting grace of martins on the 
wing, or swifts whose screaming, ice-axe flight cleaves the 
polished air ; the rook, flapping lazily along, cresting bumps 
and sliding down air pockets, all carefree ; and starlings 
beetling, heads down (like the pushing birds they are) in great 
flocks cross-country. Pigeons, that do a climbing turn from 
the ground with powerful wing-claps, and larks spiralling up on 
wings a-tremble; joyous flycatchers cartwheeling for flies, 
robber jays that stalk the gardenei with stealthy glide, and 
lapwings corkscrewing madly in March sunshine. 


Just over a stream stood the farmhouse within its moat, 
breathing the silken air through open casement windows and 
warming its old bones in the pellucid sunlight. Swallows 


flashed under the dark eaves, white butterflies hovered round 
a lilac, and the still, lily-paved waters of the moat reflected 
rushes and flowering flags and sky. On all sides 
fields shimmering with buttercups and colonnaded with loom- 
ing oak and elm. In my ears breathed the Handelian bravery 
of this day, trumpeted from the blue sky on silver trumpets, 
whispered through the newborn trembling leaves on violins, 
fluted down the rushy stream on ripples of wood-wind. And 
as I listened to this water music and gazed on all the beauty 
that embowered me here I knew I was living one of thos 
moments when time stands still, and things temporal become 
things eternal. Sun might swing asd shadows shift, but here 
and now lay immortality in my grasp. 


Sea CCU 


The sound of the lorry being started up aroused me. As 
I walked back I felt in my pocket for a pipe and my hand 
closed on a little parcel. Queerly tied with many knots and 
addressed in a wavery hand it had travelled by post five 
hundred miles and arrived that morning, a present from my 
small son in the shape of a tin soldier. There was white magic 
in the child’s wish, and this Lilliputian in khaki would bring 
me luck, had indeed already brought me luck. For what mor 
luck could a Messing-Officer merit than such a morning away 
from tinned food, steamy kitchens, swill-tubs and the 
fold classification of fats? 
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THE CINEMA 


» The Shop Around the Corner.”’ At the Ritz. 


Ayy person who has vowed never for one moment to forget the 
Blitzkrieg Must ON NO account see The Shop Around the Corner ; 
for it is the quintessential mandragora of escapism. Here is a 
city where there are no wars, where poverty exists only to be 
rewarded with warmth and wine, where the path of true love 
presents obstacles which only serve to enhance the happy ending, 
where che old are as carefree as the young, where the would-be 
wicide’s revolver is pulled away and the unfaithful wife is 
serenely forgotten on Christmas Eve, where there is blossom in 
springtime ind dry, gentle snow in winter—in a word, that 
ynique and universal city first created for us nearly twenty years 
yoo by Ernst Lubitsch and re-created for us by him at regular 
intervals ever since. Sometimes it is Paris, sometimes Old 
Heidelberg, sometimes Vienna, sometimes even New York. And 
on this particular occasion it is Budapest. As always in this 
chameleon city, we do not see very much of it—a charming little 
café, a street with dinky kiosks, hurrying and cheerful people, a 
few foreign accents, and the high-pitched squeak of a Ruritanian 
taxi-horn. But the magic is there, and every time the door of 
Mr. Matuschek’s shop swings open in comes a fresh breath of 
this impossible and delightful land. 

Lubitsch takes a handful of first-class actors and actresses ; 
fings them into a gay and flimsy set, throws in a few misunder- 
standings, one cad, and half a dozen assorted whimsies ; beats 
all up together and disarms your criticism. True, he is becoming 
almost too arrogant ; he prolongs unduly the scenes of sentiment 
which this sort of film must have to balance those of gaiety ; and 
he troubles himself less and less about the shape of his films. 
Here, as in Ninotchka, the climax is in the wrong place, and the 
whole film could quite easily be fifteen minutes shorter. 

To be practical, the magic is based on a great command over 
the technique of film-making. Lubitsch knows the true value 
of those camera movements which are so delicately unobtrusive 
that you observe only their emotional effect and not their actual 
progress. He knows how to distil his “gags” as well as the 
Japanese know how to make cultured pearls. He knows all the 
tricks, even to the impudent point of back-lighting the hero’s 
homburg with a finesse which many a blonde film actress sighs 
for in vain. And finally, he is mercurial. In Ninotchka, because 
it was a Garbo film, he evolved the biggest and most successful 
close-ups seen for many a year. In The Shop Around the 
Corner he seldom advances beyond the mid-shot. 

It would be unkind to strip, by bald description, the story of its 
flimsy pretensions to be a story at all. It must be enough to 
reveal that the hero is in love by letter with the heroine and she 
with him, while in the flesh, as shop assistants, they quarrel 
incessant! These parts are played by James Stewart and 
Margaret Sullavan ; the former is still Hollywood’s most accom- 
plished actor below middle-age, and the latter has now perfected 
a comedy technique which is none the worse for being strongly 






reminiscent of Zasu Pitts. Then there is Frank Morgan as the 
owner of the shop—a fine rounded character apparently created 
by the collaboration of Dickens, Proust, and Dr. Wodehouse ; 
an office-boy (William Tracy) who would enchant both Weedon 
Grossmith and Mark Twain ; and last, but far from least, Felix 
Bressart, who has the signal honour of being purely and simply 


a Lubitsch character—the pathetic middle-aged shop assistant on 
whom may lavish our spurious, sentimental sympathies, at 
whom we may laugh with comfort, forgetting that he is in truth 
the eidolon of the forgotten men, the men whom the march of 
our business world has betrayed. For we can all recognise our 











dream personalities in James Stewart and Margaret Sullavan and 


Frank Morgan; but in kindly old Bressart, thanks to papa 
Lubitsch, none of us will find an accusing mirror. And that, 
perhaps, is the coldest level of the film’s escapism. 


This may, of course, be a final and fundamental criticism. 
Indeed, The Shop Around the Corner may be the sort of film 
which delicate-minded social reformers view with more suspicion 
than the gangster melodramas. Perish the thought! Regard it 
rather as no more pernicious than the fairy-tale, and a great deal 
more moral than many fairy-tales for that matter. For, though 
we pretend to believe in this happy Lubitsch world, we know 
we're pretending. It is a toy we could reach out and break ; 
but why break our toys. There are few enough of them left, 
with the toyshops all closing down. Basit WRIGHT. 
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British Art Intended for Venice 


THERE are strange sights at Hertford House just now. Here at 
the home of the Wallace Collection are being shown pictures and 
sculpture that were collected for the Biennale exhibition at Venice. 
The catalogue explains that they are meant to be “ demonstrative 
rather than representative,” and the show turns out to be one of 
sharp, intelligent contrasts of a kind too seldom seen in London 
galleries. Seven wood-engravers are represented, one sculptor 
and five painters. Each of the painters has a room to himself. —Two 
are talented professionals; three are serious imaginative artists. 
Walking from one room to another one gets some stimulating 
shocks. To go from the collection of Wadsworths into the Mun- 
nings room, for instance, is like listening to a band that suddenly 
stops playing Gluck and breaks into Herman Finck. The open- 
airy badinage of Munnings can look impressive in the Royal 
Academy, surrounded by popular work of less talent. Here in a 
body it seems oppressive. There is too much insistence on the 
shimmer of trees and the seal-like texture of horses. Mr. Mun- 
nings may paint for us “the most magnificent cavalry in Europe,” 
but, like the cavalry of the gallant Poles, it has too little relation to 
present-day life to be lastingly effective. 

The late Glyn Philpot, R.A., was a good choice for Venice, for 
his pictures would have shown that England can still produce, 
when it wants to, an accomplished painter of romantic melodrama 
even better than the modern Italian model. Towards the end of 
his life Glyn Philpot gave the show away by going pseudo-modern 
and combining acrid colours with arbitrary distortion of forms. 
He was a painter of talent, if of little taste, and his astonishing 
competence always shows itself through his treacly tones and 
over-ripe harmonies. 

But Edward Wadsworth, after all, is just as accomplished and 
far less cloying. His language of the crystal, the sextant and the 
sea-washed cork is the language of a ritualist. He has spent his 
life perfecting this ritual. His mood may have changed now and 
again, but he has never been anywhere near losing his belief. How 
strong it is may be seen here in the (for him) most unlikely essays 
in pure abstraction such as Composition On a Pink Background, 
or in the near-surrealism of Visibility Moderate. Shocking as his 
pictures may look beside the veiled references of Munnings and 
Philpoi, they wear well because it is the clear statement that 
interests him, not the loud voice. It is a pleasure to see a number 
of early Duncan Grants again, and to notice how, from the start, 
he has been influenced by the things he liked, not the things he 
thought he ought to like. His decorative sense has always been 
strong; his experiments always intelligent. If anyone doubts his 
great powers let him look at the small Snow Scene in this show, 
simple, effortless and acute, and then at the Farm in Sussex, which 
is none of these things but shows a determination that few English 
painters muster. Its “ popular” look is misleading. It is a 
painter’s picture—and not every painter’s at that. 

Frances Hodgkins is the poet of the group. Her big oil, In 
Cornwall, a still life with shells and cliffs curving away beyond, is 
the best picture in the whole show: a personal memoir in rela- 
tion to which her water-colours and gouaches are valuable day-to- 
day notes. Farmyard, Essex is another excellent oil. She finds 
an unbelievable brilliance in unlikely material, such as that of 
Ruined Mine in Wales and Broken Pottery. And, unbelievable 
as it is, she convinces you of the truth of such a vision. What 
is more, she avoids over-statement, so that her Methodist Chapel 
keeps its precise character and her Mountain Farm, with a 
dominating pattern, speaks plainly of bleating sheep and steep 
paths among rocks. 

Frank Dobson is the sculptor. Thinking of his monumental 
nudes, one too often forgets the simple force of some of his portrait 
busts. They are well shown here. The seven wood-engravers 
have a room to themselves. John Farleigh makes the most striking 
patterns, but his technique, which is what is known as faultless, 
is more momentous than his matter. Wood engraving is the most 
difficult of mediums—slow, stylised and of false intensity. Robert 
Gibbings, Agnes Miller Parker and Gertrude Hermes avoid the 
trickery that engulfs many artists who work on the wood block, 
but only C. F. ‘Tunnicliffe in this collection comes near to the 
necessary objective impersonal approach of a Bewick or a profes- 
sional engraver working for the Illustrated London News in 1860. 

JOHN Piper. 
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We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator.’’] 


THE CHANNEL PORTS 


S1r,—Supposing that Hitler takes the Channel ports and that 
his writ runs from the North Cape of Norway to Boulogne, how 
will that affect England? 

It is not who has the ports that matters, but who has the sea 
that feeds the ports. Seaports live on cargoes and die without 
them. Because we control the destination of cargoes, all Hitler’s 
captured seaports “ go dead” as soon as he captures them: from 
that moment the current of their imports is cut off, and, as sea- 
ports, they cease to exist. 

Dunkirk has a good trade, but the other three Channel ports, 
Boulogne and Calais and Ostend, are unimportant as cargo ports. 
It is their nearness to us that lends them an undue importance 
by making us exaggerate the possibilities of invasion and bombing 
and interference with our shipping in the Straits of Dover. 

Regarding invasion by air; when parachute invaders have 
emptied their tommy guns and their ration boxes, they must 
surrender or starve, unless an invading army quickly arrives to 
support them. To be of much use as invaders, the inhabitants 
must help them to do damage and to spread panic, as in Holland. 
Troops landing in ’planes would also need a steady stream of 
supplies and a following army to save them from surrender. 

An invading army and its subsequent supplies can only come 
here in ships that can hardly escape being sunk by our Navy. 
It is only an unending stream of supplies which the German Navy 
cannot stop, that keeps our army in France. 

Bombing raids on London would certainly be easier from 
closer aerodromes, but German losses from our fighters and our 
other defences would be heavy; and the petrol to damage 
London’s 700 square miles of largely open space, enough to 
matter, would soon diminish Germany’s dwindling and irre- 
placeable supply. 

As for hostile Channel ports stopping our shipping in the 
Straits of Dover ; we already know how to deal with mines, by 
sweeping ; and with submarines, by convoy and by “ Asdic” 
and depth charges; and with bombing or surface-ship raiding 
of merchant ships, by escorting convoys with warships. Long- 
range guns on the French coast would seldom hit moving ships 
18 or 20 miles away in a swept channel close to the English 
coast, even in the clearest weather; and the guns could be 
defeated by a continuous smoke screen in daylight, or by passing 
all ships through at night. Fast motor-boats could be dealt with 
by our own motor-boats and by multiple pom-pom guns, such 
as those used against bombers. 

So the Channe! port menace could be satisfactorily dealt with. 
Withdrawing our soldiers from France would actually strengthen 
England’s war effort ; on land, by having more soldiers here to 
resist any possible form of invasion and, at sea, by freeing those 
warships and merchant ships now on the cross-Channel supply 
service, to do their true war business of convoying and blockading 
and trading.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY BOWLES. 

25 Catherine Place, S.W. 1. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES AND THE WAR 


S1r,—There must be many who are disturbed by the change 
which is becoming apparent in the attitude of the nation towards 
the wider issues of the war, as suggested by statements which 
have been made recently in certain sections of the Press and in 
public speeches. The modification and, in some cases, the blunt 
denial of the oft-repeated claim that “we have no quarrel with 
the German people” is only one symptom of a gradual deteriora- 
tion of moral and spiritual values, which, if allowed to continue, 
may have a disastrous effect on the life of the nation and on the 
prospects of a post-war settlement inspired by Christian 
principles. 

However much we may be convinced of the justice of our 
cause, we know well enough that the evils of war expose every 
belligerent nation to a danger far more insidious than that of 
mere physical destruction—the danger of spiritual degeneration, 
manifesting itself most often in a spirit of hatred and bitterness 
against those who appear to be immediately responsible for the 
suffering which war mvolves. It was this spirit of hatred and 
bitterness which was at the root of those elements in the Treaty 
of Versailles which have contributed so largely to the present 





situation. For although, in the course of prolonged discussions 
many have defended Versailles as a realistic settlement, fey have 
ventured to call it a Christian settlement. 

Ii is because those who regard Christian teaching as the only 
acceptable basis of conduct between individuals and 
are determined that the mistakes of the past shall not 
that they welcomed the distinction drawn at the beg 
war between the German people and its leaders, ar 
will deplore the disappearance of that distinction. 

At this turning-point in the history of the war of the Nation 
we should do well to recall Bishop Walter Carey's wi rds in 
The Times a few days before the outbreak of war: 

“ Above all, may we hope that if this horror come: 
faced in the spirit of a Crusade. 

“If we believe that, in spite of all our faults, we are standing 
for God’s side, we must behave as God’s people, and not spol 
everything by hatreds or abuse or pagan moralities in and oy 
of our fighting services.”—Yours faithfully, 

Oxford. Wo sELey D. Mavnpret. 

[The spirit of last Sunday’s services seems a sufficient answer 
to these apprehensions.—Eb., The Spectator.] 
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POTENTIAL OFFICERS 


S1r,—As a regular reader of your paper, there is a paragraph ip 
your issue of May 3rd upon which I should like to comment 
It occurs on page 614 and deals with “ Potential Officers for the 
Army.” On page 615 it reads: “Secondly, there is a large 
number of men between the ages of twenty-seven and forty who 
are accustomed to command in civilian life, who have at least 
some military training, and are exactly the men qualified to be 
turned into officers in the infantry, the artillery, the Engineers 
and other arms,” &c., &c. 

I should like to detail my own experiences in this connexion. 
I was educated at a public school and university. At the former 
I had four-five years’ experience in the Officers’ Training Corps, 
leaving with the rank of corporal and holding Certificate “A”; 
at the latter I took my degree in Law, and have since been 
employed as personal assistant to one of the departmental chiefs 
of a large business concern. About eighteen months ago I joined 
a Senior Division of the Officers’ Training Corps with a view to 
obtaining my Certificate “B.” I was, in addition, a member d 
the Officer Cadet Reserve. 

At the outbreak of war I volunteered to serve in any capacity. 
I had an interview at a Joint Recruiting Board, and, after some 
questions as to my qualifications, the Board informed me tha 
they considered my services could best be utilised in the Royal 
Army “ X” Corps and that they were recommending that I be 
granted a commission in that body. I was given a medical 
examination, which I passed Grade I, and told that I should hold 
myself in readiness to be called up in about three weeks. On 
November 27th last I received a letter from the War Office 
informing me that they had noted my qualifications and hoped 
to be able to offer me a commission in the Royal Army “Y” 
Corps, but meantime I would require to appear before a further 
Board in January. I duly attended this Board, who were myst- 
fied as to why the “Y” Corps had been chosen, but, on the 
assumption that the War Office knew what they wanted, con- 
firmed the appointment on the basis of my experience. 

Silence then once more descended upon the matter unti! April, 
when I was summoned to an interview with a colonel of the 
“Y” Corps, who, in a rather vague but nevertheless politt 
manner, conveyed the impression to me that such qualifications 
as I had were hardly suitable for the “ Y ” Corps. 

There for the present the matter rests. Next month I register 
with my age group and trust soon thereafter to have an oppor- 
tunity of serving in the ranks of the British Army. 

Finally, I may add two points: one, when in September my 
firm understood I was being called up shortly they took steps 10 
fill my position, and since then two people have had a difficulty 
in doing the work of one ; two, this case which I have detailed 


is not an isolated one, as I know of at least two others similar in f 


all but minor details—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, JouN H. Lockie. 
34 Strathearn Road, Edinburgh. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


gix,—Its readers will sympathise in no half-hearted fashion with 

The Spectator (as with themselves) in its loss in the national 

interest of the services of Mr. Harold Nicolson. The American 
guthority quoted in “ News of the Week ” describes “ People and 

Things” as “the outstanding feature of contemporary English 
journalism.” He might have gone further, as the collated con- 
tributions published under the title “ Marginal Comment ” testify, 
and described the lamented weekly feature as a contribution to 
jiterature. In the opinion of one reader, moreover, Mr. Nicol- 
son’s pen never worked to more wily or brilliant effect than in 
his parting contribution delineating the different types of support 
evoked by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain in the House of 
Commons. It may perhaps be permitted to me to add a foot- 
note to this most brilliant post-mortem on the ex-P.M. 

I believe it to be both true and a matter of interest to history 
that nothing in Mr. Chamberlain’s political make-up so con- 
rived to cement old enmities or irrevocably alienate the 
sympathy of opponents as his habit of whipping out with an ill- 
disguised whoop of triumph some homely saw, hackneyed quota- 
tion or semi-humorous saying with the air of one clinching an 
argument and knocking his opponents out for the count when 
all the while such a thrust did but serve in the eyes of the 
opposition to prove the extent to which the speaker was out of 
touch with realities and to evince imperviousness to the pith of 
honest criticism. Recent examples are the unhappily-timed 
phrase about “ missing the *bus” and the retort to a question 
concerning the functions of the Ministry of Information, “ Hope 
springs eternal.” 

I would also plead for another inch of space in which to refer 
to the paragraph in “A Spectator’s Notebook” in your issue of 
the 24th instant concerning the “old men of Munich.” The 
writer speculates on what would have been our fate had Hitler 
not been able to count on Mr. Chamberlain’s compliance at 
Munich and a German attack-.on Franco-British unpreparedness 
had been launched in September, 1938. So what? is the un- 
avoidable reply. Ultimately the most damaging indictment 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s record is that the concluding of the 
Munich agreement was the logical outcome of his own policy 
and lack of foresight. The writer continues: “Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s friends are fully entitled to claim that his policy secured to 
the Allies a breathing-space,” &c. Mr. Chamberlain’s enemies 
are entitled to make the crushing retort that breathing-spaces are 
of little profit to mations governed by people suffering from 
asthma.—Yours, &c., GEORGE RICHARDS. 

The Pond House, Stoke Row, nr. Henley-on-Thames. 


GUNS OR BUTTER 


Sin—Mr. Matthews’ letter in your issue of May 24th assumes 
that skilled mechanics in garages are mainly occupied in helping 
joy-riders. In agricultural areas this idea would be a great 
and dangerous mistake. Our home food-supply depends largely 
on farmers’ tractors. They are all over the country, working at 
full time on essential work. Farmers are usually good drivers 
and fair maintainers of their tractors, out they are not skilled 
mechanics and have no workshops or machine-equipment. 
Farmers must seize the right moment for  soil-cultivation. 
Delay means loss of food-supply. If, when his tractor stops for 
some reason he doesn’t understand, or for a minor breakage, a 
farmer can send for a skilled mechanic from his market town at 
once, he can get on with the job again in an hour or two. 
If there is no good mechanic, but only a semi-skilled one, avail- 
able, there may be days of delay and food losses which cannot 
be retrieved. If the garage in Knighton that maintains my 
tractor lost its two best mechanics, a great many farmers who 











rely on their own or other people’s tractors would fail to get 
essential work done in time.—Yours, &c., 

H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 
Hengwm Hill, Knighton, Radnorshire. 


BELGIUM AND EIRE 


Sirn—Mr. St. John Ervine’s interesting comparison of the 
Belgian cost of defence with that of Eire admirably illustrates the 
extent to which the Allied fighting forces afford Eire protection. 
But those who have seen Eireans in action against Nazi bar- 
barism can testify that the attitude of Eire to the present titanic 
Struggle is net so escapist as Mr. Ervine implies——Yours faith- 
fully, IR1sH SOLDIER. 
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HIGH WAGES AND INCOME-TAX 


Sir,—With regard to Sir F. C. Gates’ suggestion of what Sir 
John Simon “ said (or meant to say),” I can only reply that my 
quotation was from The Times report of the ex-Chancellor’s 
speech. It is somewhat remarkable that such a striking state- 
ment, as it was actually made, should have gone unchallenged 
either in the debate which followed it or in the Press. 

It would have made my previous letter too long to have men- 
tioned how greatly the “costing system” has been responsible 
for the unwarrantable rise in wages of all engaged in factories 
employed on Government work. The manufacturer receiving a 
percentage on costs for the semuneration of himself or his firm 
has obviously had a direct incentive to make these costs as high 
as possible. The more, for instance, he paid in wages the bigger 
his own profit. 

If, under the new Emergency Powers Defence Bill, the manu- 
facturer has to disgorge roo per cent. of his excess profits, it will 
be a crying scandal if those who are running hardly any of the 
risks of the men in the fighting-line are to be allowed to profiteer 
without any deduction of tax. Incidentally, this abuse, if un- 
checked, must inevitably increase the cost of living and cause 
inflation; for, as the experience of the last war clearly demon- 
strated, these big wages were mostly spent on superfluities and 
very little indeed of them saved for the rainy day which 
followed.—Yours faithfully, J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 

The Vicarage, St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Preston. 


ABSENT AUTHORS 


Sir,—Ir. view of Mr. Nicolson’s comments on the departure of 
Messrs. Auden, Isherwood, Heard and Aldous Huxley to the 
U.S.A. in your issue of April 19th, and Mr. Stephen Spender’s 
letter of April 26th, the following may interest your readers: 

I have just received a letter from American friends (Dr. X. is a 
Professor of one of the leading American Universities in the 
U.S.A.), written on April 16th, in which the following remarks 
occur: 

“We make the many young Englishmen here feel our questioning. 
When they announce that they won’t read war news, that they are 
attempting to evade their contracts and stay on in America until] they 
can go back and ‘help make the peace,’ ‘That Europe stinks, &c., 
&c., we want to say ‘we don’t want such in America. Get out.” 

I will make no comment on these remarks, except to say that 
everyone worthy of the name of Briton will say: “We, also, 
don’t want such in Great Britain. Get out.”—Yours, &c., 

Weymouth. F. DESBOROUGH. 


“EAST END MY CRADLE” 


S1r,—May I deal with one rather urgent aspect of Dr. Mallon’s 
review of my book, East End My Cradle—an aspect that has 
important social implications for your readers? 

Dr. Maillon has introduced a statistical element in his review, 
which, though irrelevant to the main body of the book (which is 
primarily a romantic work), is relevant to its wider meaning. 
For the fact is I did not touch upon the “ reforming” aspect of 
East End life for the reason that my picture was intended to be 
selective, and, though it is perhaps not difficult for Dr. Mallon 
to see the bright side of things from inside the comfortable pre- 
cincts of Toynbee Hall, that is not the side that is at all dominant, 
or even significant. 

I know all about the “ efforts ” of Dr. Mallon and his humani- 
tarian friends—the Henriques, the Montagues, the Salmons, and 
the rest; but I also know this: that in the twenty-nine years I 
have known the street in which I was born the only “ innova- 
tion ” carried out in it has been the transformation of the narrow 
cobbled roadway to asphalt. This fundamental stagnation is 
typical of East End housing conditions. It is true that several 
luxury cinemas and pin-table saloons have made an appearance 
in the district in recent years, and no doubt this brightens up 
the place for sightseers and tourists ; it is also true that a large 
block of flats has been built in Wapping (for which, incidentally, 
tenants earniug £2 5s. per week have to pay away more than a 
third of their wages in rent)—but even this “reform” touches 
only a fringe of the population. Even a smug Borough Council 
quotes “ 12,000 houses ” (in its 1929 Report, which 1s the period 
described in my book) as “ being unfit for human habitation”: 
this position has not undergone any fundamental change since. 

The only real and swift changes (too few, alas!) have been 
made by the working people themselves in action against the 
landlords—as, for instance, a year or so ago, when the occupants 
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of the tenements where I was reared made front-page news in a 
rent-strike and siege against bailiffs and police that reached its 
successful climax in “The Battle of Langdale Mansions.” 

This is the only kind of action that ever leads to anything— 
social reformers’ “efforts” have the effect only of dampering 
down resentment by spreading the impression that “ something 
is being done.” 

Concerning sweat-shops, Dr. Mallon says I “never seem to 
have met a factory inspector.” That is quite true. They must 
have been busy elsewhere. I was, however, “coached” by my 
boss (on pain of being sacked) to pass myself off as earning the 
“minimum wage” in the possible event of a surprise visit from 
an inspector. This, I happen to know, is a “ precaution ” taken 
in most sweat-shops. It does not seem to occur to Dr. Mallon 
that in any case the very existence of sweat-shops as I have 
described them belies any serious pretensions of the Factory 
Act. 

Dr. Mallon also says that the dole “is not insufficient to banish 
hunger.” I would ask him whether he has ever tried the experi- 
ment on 1§s. 3d. per week, 7s. of which have to go for rent for 
a room with no cooking facilities (and no outlay for crockery 
even if the room were suitable for cooking)—so that every “ meal ” 
must be eaten out? I can only tell Dr. Mallon that in my own 
case this sort of living brought a strong and athletic constitution 
to the first stages of tuberculosis, out of which I was nursed by a 
devoted friend with greater means than I had—and not by any 
of Dr. Mallon’s reformers, who allowed two of my less fortunate 
friends to die under their very noses from the same complaint. 

I also know all about Relieving Officers, who may present 
their more charming side to Dr. Mallon, but who in many cases 
leave their humanity at home when dealing with unimportant 
people on relief. 


I have spent my whole youth as a leading member of the largest 
Working Boys’ Club in the country, and I know the “ charity 
racket” inside out. It has, in fact, been my lifelong ambition to 
write a book about it, but this is not a practical possibility for 
me while the present libel laws remain unamended. In my experi- 
ence social reformers comprise mainly the hypocritical, the blind, 
and the stupid. But one characteristic they all share: smugness. 
Dr. Mallon proves it by denouncing my “bitterness”: that 
reflects discredit on him rather than on me; for a “ humani- 
tarian” who has no bitterness against the evils he claims to be 
fighting is no true humanitarian, but something much less laud- 
able. I do not hate the East End, Dr. Mallon! I hate the 
people who have made it what it is, and those who (no matter 
how well-meaning) act as cover for their crimes by fiddling with 
social problems which need bold and fearless action. 

Yes, Dr. Mallon, bestiality, drunkenness, dirt, and suffering 
are the dominant elements of East End existence, in spite of 
“the other things” which George Lansbury saw. George Lans- 
bury, if you will remember, also once “ saw good” in Hitler and 
Mussolini: the younger people are now reaping the fruits of his 
“visions” on the battlefields of France. 

I may “not be a good witness ” for Dr. Mallon’s convenience, 
but I think it may be safely left to East End people to judge the 
merits of our respective credentials for the job.—Yours, &c., 

7 Doughty Street, London, W.C. 1. Witty GOLDMAN. 


DANTE RE-READ 


Sir,—May a fellow-student of Dante, who has found consola- 
tion during difficult times in the Divina Commedia, express 
his appreciation of Mr. Woodward’s article “On Re-reading 
Dante,” adding, however, two minor criticisms? 

From the context it would appear that the line (as Mr. Wood- 
ward quotes it) In la sua voluntade é nostra pace was spoken by 
Francesca da Rimini in the second Circle of Hell, whereas it was 
actually the utterance of Piccarda Donati in the Heaven of the 
Moon, given in answer to Dante’s question whether the spirits 
there felt longing for any more exalted place. Francesca, looking 
back on first happiness, said something very different. 

The line, it should be noted further, does not stand by itself 
beginning a new tercet with “In,” but belongs to the preceding 
one, to which it is bound by the conjunction “E.” The same 
slip was made by Mr. Gladstone when writing his fine eulogy 
on Piccarda’s speech. The passage will be found in Morley’s 
Life, III, 70. To the statesman these particular words seemed 
to have “an inexpressible majesty about them,” an opinion with 
which Mr. Woodward would doubtless agree. 

1 Park Crescent, W. 1. E. H. HOLTHOUSE. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


The Obliging Duck 


“Most philosophers,” says Sherwood Anderson, “ Must have 
been raised on chicken farms.” Yet the desire to retire to the 
country and “keep a few hens” remains one of mankind’s most 
persistent ambitions. Those who think of putting that idea into 
practice before eggs become both scarce and dear next winter 
might, however, consider the many advantages of the duck 
The duck, it seems to me, was designed by nature for those who 
are incapable of facing the complex prcblem of the common fowl, 
Where the hen is a profoundly stupid creature whose brain Never 
seems to expand after chickenhood, the duck is remarkably 
intelligent, communal, comic and, above all, extremely obligi 
It lays its eggs, with none of the clacking fuss of the hen, before 
ten o’clock in the morning. It then departs for the day’s water 
exploration and returns for tea at half-past four. After tea jt 
goes off again and comes back for bed at dusk. As a supple- 
mentary to its pond-diet it needs a simple meal of mash and 
another of mixed corn per day. It responds by laying large 
eggs at the rate of something like 300 a year, and a duck egg 
in spite of some prejudice, is excellent eating. For beginners 
the Khaki Campbell breed, delicate fawn in colour and more 
consistent for winter laying, is recommended. 


The Countryman and War 


The countryman is always more apathetic to problems of 
politics and war than the townsman. This is less true of the 
countryside in the neighbourhood of industrial areas, where the 
infiltration of political thought, especially in strongholds of 
Radicalism such as Northamptonshire, is often keen. It is in 
the south that there exists a dangerous apathy. The war has 
not yet revolutionised the attitude of the village batsman who, 
on being urged in a critical moment to hurry to the wicket, re- 
marked, “Ah! but I wadn’t born in ’urry.” In nine months 
the war has not been brought home to the average countryman 
except by two things: the parachute and the refugee. Long 
before the organisation of local defence forces the countryman 
realised the danger of a countryside protected only by unarmed 
special constables. But it is the case of the refugee that touches 
him most closely. Urged on every side to plough and sow for 
victory, he sees no prospect of an increase in wages. On the 
land he gets thirty-five shillings; in the flax factories that are 
springing up he works a forty-eight-hour week for the same 
number of shillings. It is hard for him to reconcile these facts 
with the knowledge that a friendly alien, doing no work, often 
receives a subsistence allowance of two pounds ten. 


Cheap Artificials 

Proprietary brands of artificial fertilisers, lawn sand and de- 
composition agents are often, like bath salts, nothing but the 
simplest chemicals under a fancy name. Gardeners, with slight 
trouble and considerable saving, can mix their own. Com- 
mercial lawn sand is, for example, simply a mixture of 12 to I§ 
parts of fine sand, } part sulphate of iron and 1} parts sulphate 
of ammonia. It is quick and effective in action. A perfect 
general fertiliser may be made of 4 parts of superphosphate of 
lime to 1 part each of sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of potash 
and steamed bone flour. This is excellent for fruit, flowers and 
vegetables, and particularly good for potatoes if sprinkled in the 
rows at planting time. A dusting of sulphate of ammonia and 
superphosphate on decaying refuse wili do all that a proprietary 
decomposing agent can. Those who like their hydrangeas blue 
should remember, too, that common alum is the basis, and per- 
haps the whole, of the colouring powders sold in expensive tins. 


In the Garden 

Fewer birds, more butterflies, fewer rare shrubs, more pests, 
seem to be the most contradictory results of the severe winter. 
The forty degrees of frost that killed all cistus, most rock-roses, 
many ceanothus and other fine shrubs had no effect on bulbs of 
lilium auretum, except to make them, if anything, more vigorous, 
or on gladioli left in the open ground. Daffodils were never 
more splendid; tulips had a clean strength and brightness with- 
out a trace of disease. Carrots, on the other hand, have germi- 
nated badly, green crops 2re invaded by successive armies of flea- 
beetle, leather jacket and maggot. Yet May 23rd was, in my 
experience, a record date for the first new potatoes, grown 
entirely without protection, in open ground. 

H. E. Bates. 
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Books of the Day 





An Anthropological Ramble 


Religion in Science and Civilization. By Sir Richard Gregory, 
7 


R.S. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue somewhat enigmatic title of Sir Richard Gregory’s book 
might leave any one who only saw the back of it in doubt as 
to what he would find inside. In fact, what the book contains is a 
discursive presentation of a large number of the results reached 
by anthropo logical Lengers re garding the part played by religion 
Some of it, however, 

less with religion than with rudimentary attempts 
in Babylonian and Greek star-lore, for instance—or 
illusions to contemporary scientific theories in an arbi- 
trarily selected nurnber of poets—Omar Khayyam, Dante, Tenny- 
gon, Chaucer, Milton, Donne, Goethe ; Leonardo da Vinci, 
although not a poet, is thrust into the series, presumably because 
he is famous for his achievements in another of the arts. The 
chapters skip about from one subject to another without any 
obvious plan. Since Sir Richard has a large acquaintance with 
the results of anthropological inquiry in the various parts of the 
field over which he ranges, any reader less versed in that field 
will no doubt gain from such a book a good deal of knowledge 
which he had not before. Nowhere indeed does Sir Richard 
claim to contribute anything fresh of his own to what the specialist 
researchers have put forward: the book is one of popularisation, 
but to spread the results of research among the general public 
is, after all, a good work. 


is - concerned 
at science 
with the 


So far as my own limited knowledge qualifies me to 
judge, the account which Sir Richard gives of the different 
religious and cultural phenomena surveyed is generally sound, 


though it seems to me unfortunate that he should set forth 
the fantastic imaginations of Professor Freud about Moses 
as if they were accepted by any competent body of opinion. 
] have noticed only one or two definite mistakes. The worst 
perhaps is that which makes Thales possibly a pupil of Berosus: 
Thales belongs to the first half of the sixth century B.c., and 


Berosus flourished under the Seleucid king, Antiochus I (281- 
262 B.C On page 154 it is said that Greek men of science 
went to Persia “ after the destruction of the Alexandrian Museum 
ing1s.” I can find no evidence for a destruction of the Alexandrian 
Museum in 415: Sir Richard is probably thinking of the Greek 


philosophers who went to Persia when the schools of Athens 


were shut down by Justinian in A.D. §29. Sir Richard says 


p. 213) that “ Joseph is often referred to as the father of Jesus, 
especially by St. Mark.” There is-no allusion to Joseph in 
Mark nor to the Nativity. Aristarchos of Samos was not 


“the only astronomer and philosopher who taught that the earth 
the sun” (p. 121): the heliocentric hypothesis was 
maintained as the true view by Seleucus of Seleucia (second 
century B.C.) ; Aristarchos had only indicated it as a possibility. 
On page ror it is implied that the 14th of Nisan, the date of the 
Crucifixion, coincided with a new moon: this is plainly merely 
an inadvertence in expression, since Sir Richard states correctly 
a page or two further on that the Passover had to be on the 
fourteenth day after a new moon. Some other surprising state- 
ments are, I think, to be considered rather cases of carelessness 
in expression than as definite mistakes. I really do not know 
what Sir Richard has in mind when he says that “we are told” 
(by whom?) that the tradition of the Divine origin and inerrancy 
of the Scriptures began with Moses’s bringing down the Tables 
of the Law from Sinai (p. 67). On page 125 it is said that 
“to early Christians pagan thought and intellectual development 
were anathema.” This, of course, is quite untrue of an important 
part of the early Church—of Clement of Alexandria and Origen, 
of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, of Ambrose and Augustine. Nor 
do I know what Sir Richard means when he makes the statement, 
obviously untrue as it stands, that “the Christian Church never 
actually said that Jesus was God ” (p. 213). 

Sir Richard is, of course, right in saying that some of the 


moves round 


beliefs held generally in the Christian Church regarding the Bible 
and human origins have now been given up by most educated 
Christians, and that such a document as the recent Report on 


Doctrine in the Church of England, to which he refers, shows a 











shifting of opinion. He is, however, hardly at home when he 
talks about the present state of belief in the Christian Churches. 
He seems to suppose that there is a minority of “enlightened 
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leaders ” who “ask for nothing more than belief in a Supreme 
Being, Who created the universe, established laws which rule it, 
and watches the evolution of man upon the earth” (p. 212). If 
such “leaders ” exist, they must be a very small minority indeed, 
and by describing them as “enlightened” Sir Richard obtrudes 
a value-judgement of his own which would seem, I think, to those 
leaders who have an acknowledged standing as philosophers— 
Professor A. E. Taylor, for instance, or the present Dean of St. 
Paul’s—to be marked by a certain naiveté. 

Sir Richard’s grasp of the real problems of religion seems to 
me fumbling and vague. That the various conceptions and beliefs 
about the universe which he puts before us have existed, as 
matters of psychological fact, among primitive men, in the ancient 
civilisations, in the Christian Church, may be acknowledged 
equally by a Christian or an atheist. The problem comes with 
the question what relation this series of beliefs bears to Reality. 
They may be regarded as simply a sequence of delusions to be 
explained by the working of the human mind: they may be 
regarded as more or less successful attempts to apprehend a super- 
human spiritual Reality ; and then it makes a great difference 
what the character of that Reality is. It is as if someone were 
looking at a face through shifting mists and seeing the truth more 
or less clearly. By merely pointing to the sequence as one of 
psychological facts you cannot prove which explanation of it is 
the right one. Sir Richard’s view is apparently the first one ; the 
beliefs are to be understood simply as a sequence of delusions. 
Yet he wants, in spite of that, to attribute some value to religion, 
to mark degrees of value between different phases. This, of 
course, is impossible to do unless you make up your mind what 
you are going to hold about the Reality outside the series: only 
so can you form any value-judgement about the series as a whole, 
or about differences of “higher” and “lower” within it. Sir 
Richard seems to think that it would be an advance if we could 
conceive of Divinity “as a universal and infinite ocean of 
spirituality ” 


” 


though to Christians this would seem an 
attempt to get over a difficulty by a meaningless phrase. 
Epwyn Bevan. 


(p. 322), 


Race Suicide ? 


Culture and Survival. By Guy Chapman. (Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


THIS is a stimulating and well-written book upon an exceedingly 
important subject. How important that subject—the population 
question—already is now and will surely become in future is apt 
te get forgotten amid our more immediate preoccupations ; but 
we shall be reminded in time, and then we shall have cause to 
be grateful to the people who are, even at this moment, thinking 
ahead. 

Mr. Chapman’s book does not fall neatly into any preconceived 
category. His actual demographic matter is slight; he simply 
takes his data, at second hand, from the best available authorities. 
He devotes comparatively little space to the economic results of 
population changes—which is as well, for these passages are his 
weakest, and, since the publication of Mr. Reddaway’s Economics 
of a Declining Population, rather inexcusably crude. He sug- 
gests little by way of administrative implications—family allow- 
ances and the like. What he does provide is an extraordinarily 
interesting analysis of the social trends which over the last 
century have—in his view inevitably—led to the declining birth- 
rate. They are economic, but economic at one remove ; a matter, 
not of subsistence levels, nor even of economic security, but of 
social instability and the shift of emphasis from needs to desires. 

The main lines of his argument may be recapitulated as 
follows. Before the Industrial Revolution, high birth-rates merely 
balanced high death-rates ; the family, not the individual, was 
the economic unit ; there was little mobility and little demand for 
it; the rhythm and tempo of work were those of Nature and of 
the individual worker; and little, if amy, economic effort was 
devoted to providing for leisure expenditure as such. With the 
application of power to machinery a connected series of 
phenomena appear, completely altering the situation. First, before 
habits have changed, a big increase in population occurs, made 
possible by increased food supplies and medical improvements, 
and called for by the new demand for a mobile, non-attached 
labour force. Urbanisation, mechanisation, the passage of 
industry from home to factory, follow. Then—to quote Mr. 
Chapman’s own words—“ on the one hand, the technical conse- 
quences were such that output was vastly increased, while costs 
were reduced, and many goods hitherto regarded as luxuries 
became available to the lower income groups. other 
hand, the pre-power-age independence of time, wh ted 
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the worker to spread his task over a week, or to concentrate it 
into two days as the fancy took him or his necessities commanded, 
was abolished. For the first time . . . there is a close demarcation 
of leisure and labour.” The Ten Hours Act is to Mr. Chapman 
the crucial point at which this demarcation becomes clear and 
fully realised. With leisure came expenditure on leisure desires, 
and with the sub-division of labour, the splitting up of traditional 
classes, a new force of social capillarity arose. Social status 
became, decade by decade, more and more a matter of conspicuous 
expenditure ; and social mobility became, decade by decade, both 
more easily possible and more desired. And inevitably, both as 
competitors with conspicuous expenditure and as luggage to be 
dragged up the social ladder, children became less and _ less 
wanted. These influences were, of course, reinforced by the 
progressive abolition of child labour, which made the burden 
heavier; and the popularisation of reasonably reliable birth- 
control methods allowed the new attitude to the family to be 
translated into effective action. 

Today, these influences are bearing their long-accumulated 
fruit. The decline in the birth-rate could go a long way before 
there arose any visible threat of a decline in population ; but in 
our day the threat is not merely visible, but imminent. Mr. 
Chapman’s analysis suggests, and the experience of Nazi 
Germany, which he examines, supports, the paradox that what 
we need, to reverse the trend, is poverty. (We seem all too 
likely to get it.) But he rejects this counsel of despair, calling 
instead for a revaluation of values, a reform of education, “the 
directed advance of society towards self-discipline and the habit 
of discrimination.” How these forces are to be set in motion he 
does not know, and it is hard to imagine. Out of tribulation may 
come a great moral upheaval, the putting away of vanities, a new 
Puritanism ; but if it is unaccompanied by joy in work it is not 
likely, even if it comes at all, to endure. It is likely, in view of 
the virtual impasse to which Mr. Chapman conducts us, that 
the consequences of decline are unlikely to be as catastrophic as 
he makes out; and also that so long as there are, anywhere in 
the social structure, groups which more than reproduce them- 
selves, the certainty remains that sooner or later that decline will 
be reversed. It is not the race, but only particular stocks which 
commit suicide. Honor CROOME. 









A Trip to America 


Journal of a Lady of Quality, 1774-1776. Edited by E. W. and 
Cc. M. Andrews. (Yale University Press; Oxford University 
Press. 22s. 6d.) 

Janet ScHAW, a cultivated spinster of Edinburgh, set out from 

Burntisland in October, 1774, to cross the Atlantic in an over- 

crowded vessel of eighty tons. She was accompanying her 

brother to St. Kitt’s, where he was to become Searcher of the 

Customs; she had with her some young relations, her maid 

and an Indian servant. Her plan was to make a round of visits 

to Scottish connexions in Antigua and North Carolina; and no 
doubt she had hopes of finding a husband among the thriving 
planters. 

Miss Schaw was cast from the first into a turmoil of dangers 
and villainies. On her first day at sea she found that the ship, 
in which she conceived her party to be the only passengers, was 
teeming below decks with Highland emigrants. The wretched- 
ness of these poor folk, the extortions of the Captain, and the 
manly intervention of Alexander Schaw, make a story every bit 
as good as The Master of Ballantrae; and the human strife is 
set against the background of two hideous storms, which Miss 
Schaw describes with all the art of a Robert Louis Steverson. 

She was lucky to reach Antigua alive. There she found a rich 
and elegant life—abundant entertainment, “the fashions every 
six weeks from London,” cool and lordly plantation houses, 
and, above all, “the loved and revered father of Antigua,” 
Colonel Samuel Martin, ruling a little kingdom of slaves at the 
age of eighty-five. The sugar-planters were at the height of 
their prosperity ; and the Colonel proudly told her that “he had 
not bought a slave in upwards of twenty years and that he had 
the morning of our arrival got the return of the state of his 
plantations, on which there then were no less than fifty-two 
wenches who were pregnant.” 

Miss Schaw’s removal to North Carolina threw her into a 
very different atmosphere. In and around Wilmington she 
found bad husbandry and a general neglect of the possibilities 
of the country. The discontents of the Yankees had spread to 
the South. Though Miss Schaw reckoned that in Wilmington 
there were “not five men of property and credit” infected by 
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anti-British feeling, the disaffected minority had the Weapon 

blackmail in their hands. In the ten months of her Visit, from 
February to November, 1775, the situation developed rapid} 
She herself puts it in an allegory: . 


“T yesterday crushed an alligator with my foot that in six Monthy 
hence would be able to devour me. Six months ago a very jj 
force would have done here, and even yet a proper execution would 
do much towards resettling peace in these Southern provinces tho’ 
I am far from believing that the case with those further North 
Surely you folks at home have adopted the old maxim of K 
Charles: ‘Make friends of your foes, leave friends to shift 
themselves ’.” 


She has no use for what she calls mistaken notions of moderation: 


“Things are going on with a high hand. A_ boat of provisions 
going to the King’s ship has been stopped, and Mr. Hogg and Mr 
Cempbell, the contractors, ordered to send no more. Good God | 
what are the people at home about, to suffer their friends to be thy 
abused. Two regiments just now would reduce this province but 
in a little time, four times four will not be sufficient Every man 
is ordered to appear under arms. This the townsfolks have bee 
forced to comply with, tho’ determined to go no further in a cayy 
they so much disapprove. Melancholy clouds every honest fag 
while ferocity and insolence blaze in those of their enemies.” 


She did not leave until after the Governor’s house had bee 
attacked and the Governor put to flight. Her loyalist friend 
were living already under a reign of terror, and she bade a bitter 
farewell: 


ng 
for 


“Tt is not a whole empire, but some self-interested wretches, who 
are endeavouring to ruin this royal first-rate on purpose to steal from 
the wreck materials to build themselves boats with. But farewell 
unhappy land, for which my heart bleeds in pity.” 

Not many readers will be able to convince themselves tha 
this astute, fair-minded and humorous woman, writing only for 
her family, was indulging in a preposterous reactionary frenzy 
when she set down these observations upon a Revolution the 
end of which she could not possibly foresee. She herself met 
some of the leaders and set down their strength as well as their 
weaknesses. But her standards were high; her world wa 
peopled with stalwart Raeburn figures such as her own brothers 
Her praise was praise indeed, and one can feel the delight with 
which she returns from America (inconsequently) to Lisbon, 
then garrisoned by such supermen as Major Scott and Major 
Lindsay and General McLean. 

Miss Schaw is not only very flattering to a British reader, bu 
she sets her whole period in a very favourable light. It is pleasant 
to come across a woman who sits in her cabin reading Lon 
Kames’s Elements of Criticism while the masts of her vessel 
are being carried away, or to meet a West Indian customs official 
on his way to work in the West Indies. And Miss Schaw’s own 
merits are past reckoning. She is a writer of real genius, and 
she continually hits upon the interesting aspect, the unusual man, 
and the decisive moment. If this admirably edited journal were 
published in England at a reasonable price, it might well come 
to be regarded as a classic. CHRISTOPHER HosHOUSE. 


Swift: The Happy Years 
Bickerstaff Papers. Edited by Herbert Davis. (Blackwell. 12s 


THE sardonic side of Swift seems so relevant to our times 
that we are apt to forget that he was once happy, for the years 
from 1702 to 1712, when he was between the ages of thirty-five 
and forty-five. He had no worries ; he was a rising man in the 
Church, getting known among the lions in literature and in 
politics, daily increasing in power, with no Esther to complicate 
his relations with Stella, and the fear of vertigo apparently sup- 
pressed, It is true that in 1710 the scene begins to cloud; old 
friendships are broken, new loyalties arise: and the last two 
years, though still happy, are not quite so light-hearted and gay 
There is an acidity about the Scriblerus papers lacking in the 
Bickerstaff business. Still, let the decade be accounted 
fortunate. 

The works contained in this, the second volume, of Professor 
Davis’s edition, shows Swift not only at his happiest, but at his 
most central. It is not because of the Bickerstaff Papers, now o 
interest to the specialist alone, nor because of the Tatlers, but on 
account of the religious tracts, which are as pertinent and 4 
important today as when they were written. Moreover, they 
explain Swift’s beginnings and his end ; they are the seal of his 
integrity, and they are written in his best prose. But the work 
which is freshest—which, indeed, can be read now as a thing 0 
today, and should be read now—is (to give it its full title) “A® 
Argument To Prove, That the Abolishing of Christianity 
England, May, as Things now Stand, be attended with some 
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Inconveniences, and, perhaps, not produce those many good 
Fffects proposed thereby. It is a masterpiece of the bland 
onic, surpassed some twenty years later by the tremendous 
Modest Proposal only because the latter is, below the cool sur- 
face, white hot with the saeva indignatio which had by that time 
become domirat in Swift. And whereas the Modest Proposal 
appeals ultimately to the passions—pity and a sense of justice— 
this piece, in common with the other religious tracts, 1s based 
upon a sweet reasonableness (“sweetness and light”), though it 
may be bottomed upon scorn. 

[ hope, no Reader imagines me so weak as to stand up in the 
Defence of real Christianity ; such as used, in primitive Times (if we 
may believe the Authors of those Ages), to have an Influence upon 
Men's Belief and Actions: to offer at the Restoring of that, would 
indeed be a wild Project: it would be to dig up the Foundations ; to 
destroy at one Blow all the Wit, and half the Learning of the King- 
dom: to break the entire Frame and Constitution of Things ; to ruin 
Trade, extinguish Arts and Sciences, with the Professors of them ; in 
short, to turn our Courts, Exchanges and Shops into Deserts 

Therefore, I think this caution was in itself altogether unnecessary 
which I have inserted only to prevent all Possibility of cavilling), since 
every candid Reader will easily understand my Discourse to be 
intended only in Defence of nominal Christianity ; the other having 
been for some Time wholly laid aside by general Consent, as utterly 
nconsistent with our present Schemes of Wealth and Power. 

Iris, of course, an attack upon society, a serious plea for religion 
to be taken seriously ; but the bland manner, the purr which lulls 
the reader till he forgets the claw, the assumption that the out- 
rageous premises of the logic can be accepted by every intelligent 
cultivated man (the “ polite freethinker”) are so pervading that 
Swift can here and there allow himself little bubbles of laughter. 

It was in the years 1706-1708 that Swift really mastered the 

craft of writing. The ostensibly simple, plain no-nonsense style 
he made capable of a far greater range of subtlety than might be 
thought possible. He can use it now for the sly revealing hint, 
for the bland statement that by seeming to turn the matter in 
hand upside down, really puts it firmly upon its feet: he will 
soon be able to use it for the crescendo orchestration of The 
Conduct of the Allies, later in the violent diatribes of the 
Drapier’s Letters. But why Swift is worth reading now is that he 
sets us an example of never compromising with what is evil. He 
could be moderate, he could be tolerant, where insignificant 
but where he saw evil he never failed to strike—at atheism, at the 
money-power, or at dishonest pretension. Like Satan, he had the 
courage never to submit or yield; and if in the end it drove 
him mad, at this stage he was gloriously sane with a sanity we 
should do well to admire and imitate. 
Not everything in this volume is worth reading. The remarks 
on Tindall are tedious, and most of Bickerstaff boring unless you 
are immersed in the period. The Project for the Advancement 
of Religion combines nonsense with realism, but the Sentiments 
of a Church of England Man is pure gold, for though we are no 
longer concerned with the Test, the sentiments are still fresh. 
The Tatlers, including the doubtful ones, provide a little amuse- 
ment, and throughout we are certain of a good text and a satis- 
ctory o1 The only complaint one has is a typographical 
artiness which for some reason makes it wicked to number certain 
pages, so that when a dozen or so of these come together, and we 
try to find our way from a direction given us in the Contents, 
It cannot be said that the charm of the printing 
BonaMy Dosr®e. 








we get lost. 
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makes up for this inconvenience. 


Sir Austen’s Later Life 


Austen Chamberlain. By Sir Charles 


16s. 


Life and Letters of Sir 
Petrie Vol. II. (Cassell. 
SiR CHARLES PETRIE’S second volume confirms the impression 
created by his first, that a life of Sir Austen on a less ambitious 
scale would have been more successful. The inclusion of the 
words “ and Letters” in the title does not establish the wisdom 
of stringing together slabs of spoken and written matter by 
Narrative that is conscientious rather than distinguished, though 
some citations, of course, were to be desired. One, a letter written 
from Locarno to Sir William Tyrrell two days after the famous 
treaty had been initialled, reveals in its unrestrained exaltation 
from the first sentence, “the wonderful week is over,” to the 
last, “I felt myself a little child again in spirit”) a side of Sir 
Austen rarely, if ever again, disclosed in his public life. It is 
one of the few glimpses Sir Charles Petrie gives us of the essential 
man. 

The present volume deals with the period from the outbreak of 
War in 1914 to Sir Austen’s death in 1937. It covers, therefore, 











three incidents which revealed the spirit of chivalrous self- 
abnegation which always marked him—when he resigned from 
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the India Office over the Mesopotamia Commission Report in 
1917 ; when he declined the reversion to the Premiership (offered 
by Bonar Law through Lord Beaverbrook) in 1923 in favour of 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin; and when he voluntarily abandoned the 
thowght of further office in 1931. In the period concerned Sir 
Austen held many offices, but by far the most congenial to him 
was the Foreign Secretaryship, and he was in secret deeply hurt 
when, on the formation of the National Government in 1931, the 
Prime Minister offered him, not a return to the Foreign Office, but 
the Admiralty, which he accepted with reluctance out of public 
spirit. As far back as 1917 his brother Neville had written: “I 
have always felt the F.O. was your job.” Per contra, it is 
recorded, of the year 1930, that all Sir Austen’s hopes “ were 
based upon his brother succeeding Mr. Baldwin in the leadership, 
and thus eventually becoming Prime Minister.” He died just 
two months too soon to see the final hope realised. 

The best part of this volume is the miscellany it contains of 
Sir Austen’s judgements, mostly shrewd and sound, on men and 


things. For example: 
“In my view there is only one man who by his studies and his 


abilities and aptitudes is marked out for it [a Ministry of 


special 
that man is Winston Churchill! I don’t suppose 


Defence], and 


that S. B. will offer it to him and I don’t think Neville would wish 
him back, but they are both wrong. He is the right man for that 
post, and in such dangerous times that ought to be decisive.” (1036.) 

“You will have seen that Simon has resigned. He is a very 
able man, but I cannot say that I think he will be any great loss to 
a Government whose business it is to carry on war.” (1916 


“T urged him [Dollfuss}] to put his whole case before Simon as 


strongly as he could, but will Simon understand or act? Alas! 
none of them seem to turn to Simon or to trust him. It is a terrible 
misfortune.” 1933 


“ Hore-Belisha is a young man in a hurry, who may easily involve 


his motor-coach in a bad smash if he is not more careful.” (1935.) 
‘I thought Mussolini a strong man of singular charm, and I 
suspected of not a little tenderness and loneliness of hea 





go far 
for the 


I trust his word when given, and I think we might easily 
before finding an Italian with whom it would be as easy 
British Government to work.” (1925.) 

This last verdict, it may be noted, did not prevent Sir Austen 
from supporting the “ sanctions ” policy against Italy in 1935, and 
even stating: “I think it was a great mistake to say to Italy that 
in no circumstances should we cut her communications.” 

Sir Charles Petrie is distressingly cursory about dates, so that 
it is often difficult to discover what is the year under reference, 
and in various other respects he disappoints reasonable expecta- 
tions. One brief reference to Sir Austen’s religious faith serves 
only to emphasise the otherwise complete silence about that side of 
his life. His literary tasks (see his own Down the Years for 
his argument with Mr. Balfour about the most attractive heroine 
in literature, and Balfour’s surprising choice) are almost as sum- 
marily treated. In political matters, moreover, there is a good 
deal to seek. Sir Charles shows no appreciation of the decisive 
part played by Mr. Baldwin’s speech at the Carlton Club meeting 
which ended Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition Government in 1922 ; 
he evidently does not realise that what he calls Sir Austen’s 
speech to the League Council in March, 1925, condemning the 
Gesreva Protocol, was in fact a Cabinet memorandum written by 
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Lord Balfour ; he gives no adequate indication of the responsi- 
bility borne by Sir Austen for the trouble over Germany’s seat 
on the League Council in March, 1926, owing to the rash promise 
he had given to the Spanish delegate to support Spain’s claim to 
a permanent seat ; he says nothing of the speech on slums and 
housing in which, in his Elder Statesman days, Sir Austen 
revealed to a deeply impressed House a flash of his father’s old 
social reform fire ; and he gravely underrates the importance of 
Sir Austen’s historic memorandum of December, 1926, which 
opened a new chapter in relations between Britain and China. 
Someone will perhaps still write a different life of Sir Austen— 
in half the space. WILson Harris. 


| Truth and Fashion 


Personal Record 1928-1939. By Julian Green. (Hamish Hamilton. 
12s. 6d. 


JOURNALS are the most risky things to publish. If they do not 
happen, in the sense that Amiel’s journal happened, or Pepys’s 
journal, or Kilvert’s, if they are deliberately written, if the writer 
means his journal to be read then he puts himself on parade, he 
brushes his hair and looks to his finger-nails. M. Green is very 
careful in this way. “ Here,” he says, “I am, a French novelist, 
a novelist in Paris. I have an American mother, I have one leg— 
observe the neat crease—on each side of the Channel, and each 
side of the Atlantic. I know André Gide, and I read Dickens. 
I am at home with General Lee under southern porticoes in the 
U.S.A., and (would another Frenchman think of going to see it?) 
I admire St. Bride’s Church in Fleet Street. I will teil you how 
I work. ‘Two sentences, three sentences a day. I will tell what 
Maupassant said about marriage. I will surprise you by liking 
Kipling. I will reveal my politics, my childhood, my views on 
art. In fact, I will do more: I will give you a glimpse or two of 
LIFE. You will observe M. Green, author of several works 
translated and applauded, with his fingers, for a second or two, 
on the warm body of life.” 

Up goes the curtain, and the figure of life is perhaps nearer 
Thorwaldsen than flesh. M, Green pulls an arras aside to allow 
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us to see the Holy Grail ot Reality and Truth, and there jg 
nothing there but a vessel from Bond Street, and a budgerigar 

This performance at times is conducted a little pompously 
At the end of a long paragraph, as if he were an astronomer am. 
ing the moons of Jupiter for the first time in human history, M 

. ° ° ° J . 
Green will triumphantly deliver himself of what we know 
already: “I have often thought that, if one went far e rough back 
in the history of the human instinct of decency, one would end 
by discovering it to be associated with ideas of magic.” Quite 
true ; and so is this: 

“ Life is never so beautiful as when it is removed from what w 
, ~ : ; e call 
life. Does Hitler’s Putsch, or a mutiny on board an English cruiser 
or the fall in the value of the pound sterling, count for anything 
whatsoever in relation to eternity? Not there is reality to be found 
Watch the swaying of a branch against the sky. That is truth” — 
But it is also electro-plate and the budgerigar ; or an etching 
by Rembrandt reproduced in half-tone, or any other reflection 
you like. 

In Kilvert’s journal, in the first volume, there was a description 
of people walking and riding up the village street on a sunny 
morning, and greeting each other, and talking about the weather. 
It was life in its own commonplace. M. Green’s observation; 
seem already pre-arranged and selected for the pleasure ang 
rumination of a novelist: 

“There were some blind young men singing in the choir. They 
were dressed in blue, and they kept turning their heads from eft 
to right ; their movements were not like ours, and I felt them to be 
as sad as the gestures of the insane.” 

That is bad enough in a good way; but the position—to ug 
a word less offensive than pose—often becomes much more 
obvious and awkward. M. Green meets “a literary man”: 

“He spoke to me of Lady Chatterley’s Lover in tones of hortor, 
‘How on earth would you have these things expressed? They have 
beauty, they are important. Those who come after us will think it 
strange that we have remained silent about them so long——’ ‘Qh! 
he replied, ‘ well-bred people can always speak of these things. It’s 
just the way it is done - We then talked about painting, and he 
cast an admiring glance at a Bérard of mine. ‘What a splendid 
Picasso!’ he murmured. And looking at a study by Tchelitcheff, he 
stroked his beard with the air of a connoisseur. ‘I didn’t know you 
had that Lippi,’ he said.” 

That is both cheap and false. I conceive that it may appear 
rare and true to those who wear cloaks, have a long pedigree, 
and literary ambitions, and a feeling that, to be virtuous, one 
must be slightly Left. I concede that there are interesting 
bits of information in this journal ; and a number of interest 
ing comments on art and letters. But it will seem true only 
to those who are very credulous or who have that deep experi- 
ence of meeting some of the established truths for the vey 
first time. GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 





Philosophy as Evangel 
Philosophy for Our Times. By C. E. M. Joad. (Nelson. 7s. 6d) 


Let it be said at once that this is an excellent book. Dr. Joad 
has written with even more than his usual lucidity and verve; 
the reader cannot help feeling that he is in company with a man 
who believes most earnestly that what he has to say is of supreme 
importance, one for whom philosophy is not a polite game but 
almost an evangel. The motive which gives energy to the writing 
is made clear by Dr. Joad’s introductory section on the contem- 
porary situation, in which he lays bare the real danger of our 
civilisation—the denial of all values—and the consequent 
incoherence and unhappiness. “Those who deny the values of 
life are apt to find that their lives are without value.” 

The book, so far as its form goes, is strangely reminiscent of 
F. H. Bradley’s classic “ Appearance and Reality.” It begins with 
a destructive criticism of the claims of the worlds of “ common 
sense” and of science to be fully real and proceeds to build up 
an idealist metaphysic. Dr. Joad, however, is far more of 4 
Platonist than Bradley and his school. The main contention of 
his constructive section is the objectivity of values and on the 
truth or faisity of this affirmation his whole position rests. It 
would be difficult to find a more devastating demonstration of 
the absurdities to which the denial of objective values leads, and 
it is to be hoped that it will be read not only by the general public 
for whom it is intended, but by scientific men and psychologists. 
In a sense there is nothing original in this book except the expe 
sition. The arguments have been used before, and the whole 
case is very much what the defenders of Theism have been saying 
against Materialism and Naturalism during the past fifty years 
This does not mean that Dr. Joad’s book is not important. The 
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THE WAKE OF 
THE RAIDERS 


By A. D. DIVINE 


Author of “The Merchant Navy Fights" 
{2nd Printing), etc. 


This record of the exploits and the failure of 
pocket battleships—one of the most 
mishing failures in recent naval history— 
ludes a consecutive account of events at 


up to the early days ot th 


e Nazi invasion 
olf Norway. 19 Ilustr: 2 


tions. oS. 





GEORGE ARLISS 
By HIMSELF 


his autobiography of a film sfar, whose 
eals not only 
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s becom« a household wore C\ 


he man but all that goes to the 


Im behind the scenes. It S al ice ‘ ] book for 
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lavish illustrat ns vill ec; }] ’ host of 
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AFRICAN 
HAZARD 


By P. W. RAINIER 


hair-breadth 

a breath- 
less and fascinating journey. it is an « xpres- 
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- fi he 
10s. 6d. 


“A book of stirring adventure, 
escapes which carries the read 


sion of the colonial temper! 
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INDEPENDENT 
EGYPT 
By AMINE YOUSSEF BEY 
Preface by Wickham Steed 


“Of far more than ordin: ry} nterest. We 
have had several first-rate treatises from the 
English point of view. Now we have their 
complement in an entirely frank book which 
puts the Egyptian side. N« interested in 
modern Egypt can neglect it."—Gt. Britain 
and the East. 

With photographs and caricatures. 15s. 





LIVING IN EGYPT 
By H. K. ZIEGLER 
Illustrated by Roly 
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Austen Chamberlain 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, VOLUME II 
by Sin Cuarces Perrig, BT. 
The completing volume of this important 
biography covers the years of the Great 


War and of post-war reconstruction. 
1] half tone l6s. net. 


J. A. Spender 


NEW LAMPS AND ANCIENT LIGHTS 
Times Literary Supp. 


illustrations. 


Recomn ( nak d by 


‘His essays are the distillation of long 


experience, Some are iwory towers, 
delight ful accounts of his hobbi Ss 
others he boldly faces the troublesome 
world with unflinching optimism.”— 


mes Literary Supplement. 8s. 6d. net. 


Douglas Goldring 
FACING THE ODDS 


Douglas Goldring, author of that most 
successful autobiography Odd Man Out, 
offers in a candid, provocative book, his 
ontroversial opinions of people, places 


and politics. Rs. 6d. net. 


Clifford Bax 


THE LIFE OF THE WHITE DEVIL 


The incredible story of the beautiful 


wanton of 16th Century Italy whose 
notorious adventures inspired John 
Webster’s immortal tragedy The White 
Devil—Vittoria Accoramboni. With a 


7 pilates. 
8s. 6d. net. 


criticism of the play. 


Bride of a 
Thousand Cedars 


Bruce Lancaster & LoweLt BRENTANO 


A tumultuous love story set in Bermuda 
during the four feverish years when the 
sleepy island was brought to hectic life 
by the advent of Confederate blockade- 
i American Civil war. 

Os. net. 


runners in the 


R. C. Hutehinson 


4n important new novel by the author 
of the two Book Society Choices 
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“ TESTAMENT ” 
Ready July 6th 
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debate has really been won, at least so far as the refutation of 
naturalism is concerned, but unfortunately large numbers of in- 
telligent persons suppose that it has been won by the side which 
has really been driven from the field. If anything can undeceive 
them, Dr. Joad’s book ought to do it. Yet Dr. Joad is not a 
Theist; at least he is not prepared to take the final step, though 
he admits the possibility that Theism is the most probable con- 
clusion. Perhaps he is too good a Platonist. The problem of 
evil bars the way and, like his master, he will not say that God 
can be the cause of anything but good. Dr. Joad would make a 
further advance, I believe, towards Theism if he would answer 
the question how values can be objective, but he would still be 
lacking the clue to the problem of evil and suffering. That 
perhaps can never be discovered by philosophy but only by that 
faith in the Incarnation to which so far Dr. Joad is unsympathetic. 


W. R. MATTHEws. 


T T , ~ 

New Novels 

Kind Are Her Answers. By Mary Renault. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 
What Glory? By Edward Crankshaw. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


Europe to Let. By Storm Jameson. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is a little difficult to imagine anyone reading novels by the 
time this is priated ; but if it should turn out that waiting, or 
bombless suspension of activity, is still going on for some of us, 
here are three all worth reading. None of them, thank 
goodness, invites us to have a good laugh and forget the war ; all 
ire entertaining and intelligent. However, it is pointless to con- 
tinue to speak of them as a group. Apart from readability, they 
have nothing in common. Two are novels of some merit. One, 
Miss Storm work of unusual power and 
brilliance. 

I did not read Mary Renault’s first novel Purposes of Love, 
so highly praised by the critics, but I guess that in this, her 
second book, she maintains her level as a writer and does not 
attempt anything essentially different. 

Her subject in Kind Are Her Answers is love; her treatment 
of it is voluptuous, with an un-English physical directness. Her 
manner of writing has a tremendous feminine vitality—that sort 
of creative gusto which has proved first the strength and subse- 
quently—controlled by no shaping intellectual maturity—the un- 
many a contemporary woran novelist As with an 
infant on the wrong kind of patent food, the body and limbs 
swell out with rosy dimpling fat; the turn of the scales brings, 
at first, pride and delight to parents and beholders; but no bone 
is made; the end is rickets.) 

This 
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affectionate, promiscuous, child-like girl whom he meets jp the 


course of his professional duties. She belongs to that innocent. 
anarchist or waif type abounding possibly in contemporary 
bourgeois society, certainly in its literature: gallant, loyal 
generous, pathetic, an uncorrupted immoralist, never to grow up. 
An inconstant constant nymph. She is sorry for men, and her 
impulsive temperament causes her to be obliged to say “ Yes” t 
anyone who needs sympathy and comfort. She remains, hoy. 
ever, faithful to the doctor after her own fashion, and one is 
left with the impression that the anchor will continue to holg 
in spite of intermittent draggings. Many women readers ywilj 
identify with her, finding her more appealing than I do. I hay 
a prejudice against girls who after emotional stress “ stop cry. 
ing, absently, like a baby who has been given something sweet 
to keep it quiet. Ina little while she was kissing him, her face 
still hot and sticky with tears; and a few minutes later was 
amusing herself, in a kind of dejected enjoyment, by making 4 
piece of his hair stand on end.” But this is Miss Renault ang 
her heroine at their worst. It seems a bit unfair to quote it, by 
my object is not so much gratuitous malice as the wish to point 
out the dreadful pitfalls yawning for Miss Renault: the flayoy, 
of self-indulgence, of facile lushness, of letting down the back 
hair by the fire, whieh might easily vitiate her natural gifts of 
imagination, the freshness of her sensuous impressions, and her 
power of creating character and atmosphere. Some of her minor 
portraits and landscapes are delightful. There is a superbly 


malicious sketch of some Oxford Groupers; and _ there 
is a description of a Victorian-Gothic house, its inmates, 
furniture, lawns, shrubberies and summer houses, which 
evokes in a rich, full-flavoured way not only itself but a 
whole period. 

Miss Renault is, I feel, at a dangerous cross-roads in her 
career. Popular she will be. It is to be hoped that nothing 


and no one will persuade her to pour herself out in an un- 
stemmed flow of fiction during the next few years. 


What Glory? ts 
front page to last. 
causes which led to the death, fighting for the Spanish Republi- 
cans, of Oliver Waring, a member of the English ruling classes, 
The story is told through the 


serious and high-minded: not a smile from 


It is a complex psychological analysis of the 


heir to ancient names and estates. 
mouth of a middle-aged family friend, a Liberal politician. He 
is the confidant not only of Oliver, but of Oliver’s sister, and of 
the girl whom he wishes to marry; and, on the other hand, of 
Oliver’s parents; and is therefore, in his midway position be- 
tween the generations, recorder of the whole conflict of 
and political ideas, confused with personal issues, which unfolds 
He fulfils his role with sensibility, tolerance and a number 
of philosophical reflections. Unable to come down once and for 
all on any one side, he remains fixed in a rather bewildered and 
bewildering gentlemanliness: or, one might say, caught in the 
liberal or humanitarian dilemma. On him, the 
young order embraces an idealistic violence; on the other, 
the old order suffers loss and defeat; and all around emerges the 
spectacle of English in decay—the life-blood of the 
Parliamentary system corrupted, drying up, the empty forms ol 
caste and privilege remaining. 


Mr. Crankshaw’s 


moral 


itself. 


one side of 


society 


delicate, allusive, wind- 
ingly deliberate—with an echo of Henry James. He makes of it 
an instrument to convey a concentrated internal drama. He sees 
his fated figures in a romantic light, and stresses the glamour and 


style is mannered, 


nostalgia surrounding the great country houses of England. The 
characters are all a trifle over life-size: tragic, distinguished, 
beautiful and doomed, more symbols than human beings. One 
can perhaps believe in Julie Waring, who deserts her class t 
live among the Austrian workers and take an active part in the 
Viennese civil war; whose fanatical Communist principles lead 
her to upon her brother his sacrifice his 
personal happiness to the Cause. And Oliver himself, though 
almost entirely an historical and symbolic figure, is moving 4s 
such; but his girl, an American musical comedy actress, seems 
to me altogether too bright and good for human nature’s daily 
food, and does not succeed in compelling a willing suspension 
of disbelief. Here is a fragment of the final summing-up of the 
causes of Oliver’s death: “ His indignation, his sense of frustra- 
tion would have forced an outlet. Munich, for instance, would 
have touched him off. Not, I think, the capitulation itself, but 
the silly smile on the face of the hero of that tour de force. He 
would have felt you cannot do anything with people who smirk 
like that when the shadow of fearful retribution for a moment 
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Income Tax is not deducted at source. There are 
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receive back the full capital value plus a premium 
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Serry. we're afraid you’ll have to wait. 
New Vauxhalls are still being built today, 
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This doesn’t mean that the pioneer and 
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Remember, every Vauxhall since 1935 has 
had independent Springing. Every Vauxhall 
since mid-1937 has had six-phase economy 
carburation. And every Vauxhall whatever 
its age, has been built to give trouble-free 
motoring over a long period. 
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out and will see that it is thoroughly 
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should, before he hands it over. 
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You couldn’t do anything: so he remained where he 
was, head of the nation, first spokesman of the British 
Empire. 


It is a long time since I have read a novel of Miss Storm 
Jameson’s, and after finishing this electrifying and ferocious book 
I am left wondering if I have missed much of the work of an 
admirable writer, or whether a passionate disgust and indigna- 
tion, combined with a masculine intelligence, have here fused 
all her powers, enabled her to prune away dead wood and 
achieve something on a scale totally superior to anything that 
has gone before. It seems it is easier to criticise books than to 
praise them; hard to be persuasive about those one respects, 
especially if the extent of one’s respect surprises one. This is 
one of the few English political novels I have read which does 
not suffer from that bleakness, that thinness of those who con- 
struct to theory, know all the answers beforehand and so lose 
all sense of curiosity about human beings. Europe To Let is 
primarily about people—citizens of Europe in the diseased and 
delirious period between the first seeds of Nazi Germany and 
the present war. It is divided into four sections: Rhineland, 
1923. Vienna, 1938. Czecho-Slovakia, 1938. Hungary, 1936. 
Hach picture is recorded through the medium of a writer, an 
uprooted Englishman, who travels from one country to another, 
sinking himself in the life of each. Miss Jameson’s sense of 
history is sharp, and her grasp of the varying social and racial 
characteristics of her figures—their Jewishness, Czechness, 
Frenchness, &c.—remarkable. She is able also to give credible 
humanity not only to the crowd of small-part players swept 
helplessly along and away in the march of time, but also to the 
public figures, invented or thinly disguised, of that period. The 
Czech General Stehlik in particular is an unforgettable char- 
acter. Her style is nervous, pungent, highly charged, extremely 
dramatic. The sense of pity, horror, impending catastrophe in- 
forms the book from beginning to end. Reading it, one remem- 
bers all over again, or realises more painfully, what it felt like 
to be English during that time when we were officially assured 
that our prestige on the Continent had never stood higher. 


ROSAMOND LEHMANN. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITION; 
No. 38 


TIME has conferred on certain of London’s buildings and instity. 
tions—for example, the Old Vic and the Proms—the right to 
familiar names. Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 j5. ane 
offered for the best lists of familiar names to fit any five of the follow. 
ing: The Albert Hall, the Royal Academy, the National Gajj 
the Ministry of Information, Hyde Park, Buckingham Palace, thy 
Athenaeum, Piccadilly Circus, Victoria Station, the Houses of 
Parliament. 


RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, Th, 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “Coq, 
petition No. 38.” Entries must be delivered by first post on Frid, 
June 7th, 1940. Envelopes should bear a 2}d. stamp. No entries oy 
be returned. Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future 
competitions, 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 36 


THE usual prizes were offered for a short passage of prose » 
verse on the subject of solitary meals. It was surprising to fin 
how popular the practice of solitary eating is among our readen, 
A few competitors hedged, but only two out of a fairly lay 
entry confessed to active dislike of it, and the reasons thy 
brought forward could not be described as general ; one, a cros. 
word addict, apparently reserves the hours of meals for th 
solution of puzzles, and requires assistance to be ai hand; for 
the other, being read aloud to is apparently a necessary adjung 
to an agreeable meal. Of the rest, about half revealed themselves 
as frankly unsociable, about half clothed their preference fx 
solitude in philosophical or hygienic explanations. Not uw 
naturally there was a certain family resemblance between many 
of the entries. Of the prose entries, those which stood out from 
their fellows in sentiment and expression were the ones sub 
mitted by Mrs. E. Ginsberg, Miles D. S. Kirk, and Dr. E. VW 
Adams ; of those in verse, the best were by Allan M., Laing, 
Gerald Summers, and (though it contained a crucial flaw i 
the argument) Dr. J. H. Shackleton Bailey. ‘The prizes go to 
Mrs. Ginsberg and Mr. Kirk. 

First Prize. 

How gorgeously the big child revels in his first chance of solitay 
and fantastic gluttony. The family is out, he eats under the tbl 
or in the dog kennel. He begins with a spoonful of honey unalloyed, 
he licks the sardines out of the sandwiches, he tests the capacity of his 
cheeks until the food drops to the grateful dog. All this is rather: 
geme, an experiment, than a meal and he must wait a few yeas 
before he can finely savour sweet solitude enhanced by eating. 

It is in adolescence when body, mind and heart are all full grom 
but aching with emptiness that one supremely enjoys the solitay 
meal where one may satisfy all three in blissful detachment from th 
strained and difficult world of men. It is the first meal with tk 
loved one, for the youth is in love with himself. He devours a bok 
and his mind exults with his body. Or he eats with the nibbling, 
chewing, pecking world of wild things, in a wood, or by a lake, 
or shares his bread with the gulls, and afterwards this meal will seen 
a sacrament of his initiation into the non-human world. To mos, 
a lonely meal in a crowded restaurant will seem a travesty of solitude 
but the newcomer among crowds can blazon the scene of his ow 
ambitions. 

After we have found our places in the world, we can never know 
a really solitary meal; letters, newspapers, memories, duties crow 
upon us. We plan, we criticise, we will ask for a rise, we will sad 
the cook, the drought has killed the peas, we will marry this ma, 
that woman, no, we cannot enjoy solitude or the meal. 

But as we move on the fina! drift away from that place dow 
taste again the exquisite blend of feeding the body and _ indulging 
the ego? Not this time with literature or even nature, but with the 
pictures and patterns we can at last see in retrospect, peering through 
“chinks that Time hath made.” E. GINSBERG. 


Second Prize. 

The general public of the inter-war period of the present centuy 
exhibited an intense hatred of solitude, especially in England a 
at meal-times. “The Lunch Hour” was the description of th 
popular stampede (between noon and one o'clock) to the restaurani 
of London, whose number probably exceeded that of all the Englit 
monasteries dissolved by King Henry VIII. 

We can but imagine that the crowds felt more secure from th 
menace of Thought, so much distrusted at that time, when thf 
could assemble in overheated and under-ventilated halls to eat mast 
produced and badly cooked food to the accompaniment of must 
reminiscent either of the Congo or of what was called gay Vienm 

It is interesting to study the totally different outlook of the mediew 
west and of the modern Asiatics. The monk, even in the conventul 
refectory, had been solitary in a silence broken only by the void 
of the Lector, who addressed the individual rather than the multitudé 
The alternative name of Monk is Solitary. Whether the Knight 
alone at meal-times like the hermit, we do not know. But 8 
civilisation produced by the Knightly and Monkish type is so mu 
superior to that produced by the Storm-trooper and the Politica 
(both haters of solitude) that the lover of solitary meals cannot 
to be comforted and upheld in the rectitude of his case. 

Mites D. S. KIRK. 
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THESE 
<=] INDOMITABLE 


A Cheshire Coxswain 


In Peace and in War, for 115 years, the Life-boat Service has been 
voluntarily maintained by the generosity of the British Public. 
Now in this great struggle in which we must all play our 
part, the calls made upon the Life-boatmen are heavier than ever. 
Will you answer their call to you, by sending us a contribution 
to this great cause? 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


=! LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


do we 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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Nescafé is concentrated Coffee in 
powder form. It retains all the frag- 
rance, flavour and _ stimulating 

ualities of finest Continental coffee. 

qually good for making black or 
white coffee. A spoonful in a cup — 
hot water — with or without milk to 
taste —and you have a perfect cup 


of cogjec ! 


’ NESCAFE 


A NESTLE’S PRODUCT 
Leading Grocers. \[3 and 2]- Tins 
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“Ihave received vd. 


writes SIR HERBERT BARKER 





"Sir Herbert Barker ° 
who designed the BARKER shoe” 


"It is a great satisfaction to me," writes 


Sir Herbert Barker, " to know how appre- 
ciatively the public has received this—in 
my opinion—perfect-fitting shoe. | have 
received letters of thanks from women and 
men all over the world—and even telephone 
messages — from complete strangers who 
wish te express their gratitude for the new 
sense of toot-freedom and revitalised health 


which has followed their wearing ot Barker- 


form shoes.” 


Prices from 45/- to 55/-. 


“Satisfying Reflections”—a Booklet with foreword 
by Sir Herbert Barker, free on request to:— 


NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD., DEPT. 7, 
NORTHAMPTON 


Sir Herbert Barker 





Fs Shoes. 30, womes 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP 
LIMITED 





INCREASED PLANT CAPACITY 





DR. HANS PIROW’S SPEECH 





Dr. Hans Pirow presided at the annual meeting of the Durban 
Roodepoort Deep, Ltd., which was held in Johannesburg on Wednes- 
day, May 22nd. 

Moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the chairman 
said the increase that had been effected during the year in the capacity 
of the Roodepoort United reduction plant had enabled it and the 
Durban Roodepoort plant to mill a combined total of 372,000 tons 
more than during 1938. 

After reviewing the accounts the chairman said the development 
accomplished had amounted to 84,753 feet, an increase of 13,696 feet 
compared with the corresponding figure for 1938. Payable ore 
developed had totalled 1,797,300 tons, averaging 4.5 dwts per ton 
That was an increase of 313,300 tons compared with the previous 
year’s total, the average value being 0.2 dwt. per ton lower. 

The available ore reserve, as re-estimated at December 3Ist, 1939, 
had been 6,167,700 tons. It showed the satisfactory increase of 
$56,600 tons, the average value per ton being o.1 dwt. lower, while 
the estimated stoping width was 1.3 ins. greater. 

The sinking of No. 6 vertical shaft had been completed early in the 
year Surface haulages connecting that shaft with both reduction 
plants had been completed and the necessary equipment for loading 
ore at underground shaft bins had been installed. Ore from the 
Princess section was now being hoisted at that shaft. 

Owing to an acute shortage of native labour in the latter half of 
the year it had been impossible to exceed the record tonnage of 
156,000 milled in May, 1939. 

Since the beginning of the current year, however, the native labour 
position had improved considerably and tonnage milled had increased 
progressively from 150,000 in January to 180,000 in April. 

The shareholders would be aware of the levy on all revenue in 
excess of 150 shillings per ounce fine which the late Government had 
proposed. 

After a full examination of the position, however, the present 
Government had abolished that levy as from January Ist, 1940, and 
announced that, instead, the mines would be paid the full market 
price for their gold, less the increased cost of_ realisation charges at 
present 37s. per cent. At the same time the Government imposed a 
new 9 per cent. tax on taxable income before deduction of the redemp- 
tion allowance and the loss brought forward. Under existing condi- 
tions those changes in the system of taxation would not affect the 
dividend position. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 


Tue eleventh ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless 
Holding), Ltd., was held on Friday, May 24th in London. _ 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Pender (the Governor), presiding, said: The 


Holding cempany’s income is derived from three main sources: 
firstly, from the traffic and other business of Cable and Wireless, Ltd., 
which is the Operating company; secondly, from the dividend 
received on the investments of the Cable companies ; and, thirdly, 
from the manufacturing business of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company. 

The company’s profit for the year at £1,218,427 is some £15,000 
higher than for 1938, and to this sum should be added the balance 
of £205,000 brought forward from 1938. After paying the dividend 
on the 5} per cent. cumulative preference stock, absorbing £922,000, 
your directors are again able to recommend the payment of a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. on the ordinary stock, requiring £275,000. 

Allow me to state emphatically that you may rest assured that 
whatever the future may hold in store for any of us, your directors 
will continue to do, as they have always endeavoured to do in the 
past, everything in their power to ensure the continued success and 
prosperity of your companies and to strengthen their position. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 





Head Office: 


West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund one wnt aan oun £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ee a ove ° ee £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received 
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| FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


FULL marks for the British investor. His day of trial has come 
and he is standing up to the test with wholly praiseworthy 
calm. Shocks such as have assailed us this week were bound 
| to have a numbing effect on stock markets, but that is the wory 
| that has happened. Actual selling—or pressure to sell—ha, 
been remarkably light, so light indeed that in the gilt-edged 
market, which is the king-pin of the whole investment Struc- 
ture, prices have yielded no ground. All! that has happened j 
that after periods of ternporary paralysis jobbers have felt thei 
way towards a basis for dealings, and the machinery has begun 
to function again on a substantially unchanged level of Prices 
In the so-called speculative groups resistance has been leg 
successful than im gilt-edged, but the retreat is orderly. The 
important point is that there is no pressure to sell. I expect 
this state of things to continue. 


1.C.1, POLICY 


Lord McGowan’s review at the Imperial Chemical Industrie 
meeting was the story of energetic adaptation of a huge ang 
complicated business-machine to war conditions. He left jy 
room for doubt that the process had been carried through with 
remarkable smoothness, and I also get the impression that th 
group’s earning power has been fully maintained, if not jp- 
creased. Price policy has inevitably loomed large in most o 
the war adjustment problems. Here the company seems tp 
have acted wisely in eschewing the temptation, in face of 
higher raw material costs, to recoup itself by a general advance 
in its own selling range. In the home market increases jn 
selling prices have been restricted to products which had 
become definitely unremunerative through the rise in freight 
and insurance. Apart from that the company, while keeping a 
close watch on the position, has been content to rely on the 
counterbalancing effects of an increased volume of trade. That 
is the right way to tackle the price problem. 

With characteristic frankness Lord McGowan made m 
attempt to disguise the fact that in the important export 
market the price problem was being solved on different lines 
Every effort was being made to expand export sales and, so far 
as was consistent with this object, prices had been adjusted 
upwards so as to bring in additional foreign exchange. Mor 
profitable export trade, it seems, made a considerable cor- 
tribution to last year’s rise in gross earnings. Stockholder 
will welcome the intimation that spare productive capacit 
maintained as an integral part of the group’s policy in norm 
times has now gone into the war-effort. This implies a useful 
addition to earning-power during the war period 


AN ACCOUNTANT ON TAXATION 


What with complicated problems of costing and _ taxation, 
these are busy days for the accountancy profession. One wonders 
whether the Government has made enough use of accountants 
in exercising its control over profit-making in industry. It is 
certainly better to check profit-making at the source in time 
of war than to allow generous margins and then try to correct 
the position by extremely high taxation. Mr. Percy Toothill 
president of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Audi- 
tors, showed himself to be of this school of thought in his 
address at last week’s meeting. He also expressed his convit- 
tion that the nation’s financial problem will not be solved by 
voluntary saving, although the voluntary principle should b& 
encouraged. On the subject of income-tax Mr. Toothill has 
views which are steadily gaining wider acceptance. He advo 
cates a reformation of the basis of income-tax on persond 
incomes, so that the stress would be shifted from the misleading 
idea of a “standard ” rate to the effective rate of tax. 


HARLAND AND WOLFF 


It is wrong to assume hat last year’s rise in profits, in the 
case of a large number of companies, was due entirely or evel 
mainly to direct Government work. Suggestions that defenc 
orders were responsible for the sharp improvement in Harland 
and Wolff’s earnings were strongly refuted by Mr. F. E 
Rebbeck at the annual meeting. Better business reflected # 


(Continued on page 764) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ee 


CROWN MINES, LIMITED 





INCREASE IN ORE RESERVE 


MR. JOHN MARTIN’S SPEECH 





Mg. Joun MARTIN presided at the annual meeting of Crown Mines, 
Lid. in Johannesburg on Thursday, May 23rd. After 1eviewing 
operations and the financial results, the chairman said that the payable 
oe developed on the main reef leader and the south reef had ‘been 
etimated at 4,025,700 tons, of an average value of 4.9 dwts. per ton. 


There had been an increase of 419,300 tons in the available ore 
reserve, which had been re-estimated as at December 31st, 1939, 1 
1,340,000 tons, of an average value of 5.0 dwts. per ton over a stoping 
wath of 44.6 ins. 

The constantly increasing depth at which mining operations were 
being conducted and the consequent increase in rock and the air 
yemperatures of the working places, presented one of the most serious 
problems which the gold-mining industry had to face. In order to 
help to combat high temperatures which were encountered at great 
depth, arrangements would be made to instal an_ air-cooling plant 
oa the surface at No. 17 shaft. Experience gained from the operation 
yf similar plants had shown that the cooling effects underground would 
be sufficient to bring within workable limits considerable quantities 


of ore which would otherwise be lost. 


NATIVE LABOUR 
Another important question was that of native labour supply. 


During the year under review the shortage of native labour had been 
acute and had been responsible for a substantial portion of the increase 
in working costs which had taken place. Systematic work on a large 
and increasing scale was being done by the mining industry in its 
collective capacity to ensure that adequate supplies of native labour 
would be forthcoming. On th: mines themselves close attention was 
paid to the working conditions, provision of amenities and the question 

f diet. At Crown Mines native compounds and locations were 
spacious and attractive. There had been further improvement in the 
norbidity and mortality rates during the year. Out of the average 
total of 22.422 natives employed throughout the year, only §9 had 
died from disease—a record low figure of 2.63 per thousand. The 
death rate from mining accidents had been 2.23 per thousand. 

At the end of August, the Government of the day had promulgated 
a regulation under which through the Reserve Bank the Treasury 
had become the purchaser at 150s. a fine ounce of all gold produced 
in the Union. The present Government had since abandoned the 
principle of a levy on the price about that figure and had allowed 
producers of gold to cbtain for their product its full official market 
price subject to their bearing the increased realisation charges—at 
rresent 37s. per cent. In addition, however, to taxation and the 
operation of the lease formula, a special contribution, estimated to 
produce {3,500,000, was to be collected from the industry by means 

1 flat rate percentage of 9 per cent. of taxable income before the 
deduction of redemption allowance and the loss brought forward from 

¢ previous year. 

_ The net result of the new arrangement, which took effect from 

juarv Ist, 1940, would be to produce for the Treasury an amount 
different in total from what would have accrued under the plan 
hich it replaced. In the case of the Crown Mines the system of 
taxation would be leave the position very much as it was before. 


The report and accounts were then 








adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ODHAMS PRESS 
SOUND POSITION OF THE BUSINESS 





twentieth annual general meeting of Odhams Press Limited 
Great Queen Street, 


THE 
was held on May 24th at Connaught Rooms, 
London, E.C, 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Southwood of Fernhurst 
menaging directcr) said: 

You will see that the net profit for the year amounted to £258,168, 
is compared with £260,067 for the previous year 

Trade creditors, including bills payable, show a decrease of 
ap proxim: ately £65,000, and the amount due to subsidiary companies 
is down by some £21,000. Allowing for the increased amount due 
to the Inland Revenue, there is a decrease in the total of the item 
creditors of, approximately, £82,000. 

General reserve of £510,563 shows an increase of £1,084 after 
writing off the expenditure during the year in respect of buildings 
in the course of construction and capital charges. You will see from 
the directors’ report that it is proposed to transfer to general reserve 
£48,351 out of the profits of the year under review. The general 
reserve will then stand at the substantial sum of £560,000. 

The next item of importance on this side of the balance-sheet is 
the profit and loss appropriation. Shareholders will be pleased to 
know that it has not been necessary during 1939 to provide for the 
guaranteed preference dividend of Odhams (Watford) Limited, as that 
company has again been able to pay its preference dividend, and has 
also been able to make a refund of dividends previously provided by 


chairman and 


your company on its behalf. 

An exceptional item of expenditure is the provision of £21,232 for 
A.R.P. requirements. 

Now turning to the assets side of the balance-sheet, freehold and 


‘ecsehold premises show a decrease of £3,904, and plant, machinery, 
and equipment a reduction of £41,425, both being the amounts by 
which provision for depreciation has exceeded the additions during 
the year. 

The stocks on hand and work in progress, which are valued in the 
usual conservative manner, stand at £136,598, a small increase of 

1,730 over the previous year. 

Trade debtors are up by £10,941 and subsidiary companies’ balances 
by £29,551. On the other hand, if you will refer to the next item 
investments, you will notice that subsidiary companies show a decrease 
of £18,577. Miscellaneous investments at £41,096 are up by £24,008. 

As shareholders will see, the directors have recommended a dividend 
on the ordinary shares at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. Subject 
to the approval of this meeting the dividend warrants will be posted 
today. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





BEECHAMS PILLS 
FURTHER PROGRESS 


THE twelfth ordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills Limited, was 
held on May 29th at the May Fair Hotel, London, W. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said: Ladies and gentiemen, it 
is more than difficult at a time when our very existence is threatened 
by a relentless enemy to attune our minds to the normal consideration 
of business which is a matter of insignificance except in so far as it 
helps to contribute to the sinews of war. 

We have every reason to be gratified with the progress made by 
our business since I met you a little less than a year ago. The fore- 
casts then made have been fully justified. The profits of £1,055,615 
again constitute a record for the eighth consecutive year, clearly indi- 
cating the progressive strength of the business. Our export trade 
provides an encouraging and satisfactory feature, on which I shall 
have something to say later. During the year we have acquired the 
business of the County Perfumery Company, which, together with our 
other recent acquisitions, has shown results above our expectations. 
We have contributed no less than £661,307 17s. 1od. to the country’s 
exchequer by way of taxation. 

Our total profit figure of £1,055,000 has been arrived at after pro- 
viding £84,496 for the redemption of preference shares in subsidiary 
companies and without increasing our selling prices to the public. 
We recommend the transfer of £79,124 to the development fund, 

70,000 to the reserve for merger and reorganisation, and an increase 
in the carry forward of some £20,000. 

We are recommending a final payment of 14.81 per cent., less tax, 
on the deferred capital, making a total of 284 per cent., less tax, for the 
vear—which is within the limit imposed by the Chancellor. 

Notwithstanding the prevailing conditions, our sales at home and 
abroad continue to show considerable improvement. We have been 
devoting an increasing amount of attention to our export trade, and as 
a result of a world survey just completed we are satisfied that our 
export trade has even greater scope than we should have thought 
possible. 

In view of the fact that export markets are of paramount importance 
to the nation at the moment, we are intensifying our efforts in this 
direction, and the success we have recently met with encourages us to 
hope for still greater success in the future. 

Shareholders will, I am sure, be pleased to know that we have 
formed a National Savings Association for the staff of our various com- 
panies, which is operating successfully. 

No forecast of the future is expected, and neither will it be attempted, 
No man can say what lies in front of us—but that we shall face it with 
that dogged perseverance which has been characteristic of our country 
in the past is beyond question. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY POSITION 





GOVERNMENT AND THE GOLD MINES 
MR. JOHN MARTIN’S SURVEY 


THE annual meeting of Rand Mines, Limited, was held in Johannes- 
burg on May 27th. 

Mr. John Martin (the chairman), in moving the adoptior 
report and accounts, said the position disclosed was satisfactory 
dividend distribution had been maintained at the same r 
three previous years and the financial and investment basi 
company remained sound, strong, and well spread. 


INCREASED PROFIT 

The profit earned nad been £1,041,501, an increase of {/ 
compared with the corresponding figure for 1938. That pr 
been derived exclusively from dividends, interest, and sundry 

rhe investment reserve account now stood at £3,635.476, 
of £128,439 compared with the previous year. 

The market value of the company’s gold mining 
end of the year had represented 83.6 per cent. of the 
of all investments, and of the gold mining interests 96 pe! 
been dividend-producing 


GOVERNMENT POLICY 


During the last nine months there had been important changes of 
Government policy affecting gold mines. At the end of August the 
Treasury, acting through the Southern African Reserve Bank, had 
become purchaser at 150 shillings per ounce fine of the gold output 
of mines in the Union. 

Although the present Government had undertaken subsequently 
to deal with the problem of increased working costs when it arose 
the position thus created had been uncertain and inherently unsound. 

It had taken some time before that fact had become generally 
realised, but in his Budget statement to Parliament the Minister of 
Finance had abandoned the principle of an arbitrary levy and had 
announced that as from January Ist, 1940, producers of gold would 
be entitled to the full official price for gold subject to their bearing 
increased realisation charges—at present 37 shillings per cent 

These charges were estimated to amount to some {2,000,000 per 
annum, which would accrue to the Treasury, by whom it would be 
placed as a contribution to the loan account. 

Taxation had been further increased by the imposition of a flat rate 
of 9 per cent. of the taxable income before deduction of the redemp- 
tion allowance and the loss brought forward from a ous year. 

The total direct revenue derived by the Government the gold 
mines would be much the same as the amount 
under the earlier scheme, but the change was welcomed by the industry 
as the replacement of a harmful arrangement by one that was logical 
and sound 


<alculated t rue 
caiculated to accrue 


LABOUR POSITION 
excellent relations between employers 
dustry had been maintained throughout the year. The S 
allowance of tod. per shift, established in 1937, had been 
by 3d. per shift 1d., and the provident fund 
amended, so as t le an employee on leaving a mine after 15 vears’ 
service to receive from that fund on reaching the pens 
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between 
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maximum nun 
RECORD TONNAGE MILLED 

of ore milled by the Witwatersrand 
Rand Mines group had been increased 
: to a fresh record of 19,563,400 tons. 

Ihe average yield of gold per ton milled at 3.88 dwt 
further reduction of 0.139 dwt., or 3.46 per cent. 
working profit had risen by £477,772 to £9.363,1¢ 
total amount distributed as dividends at 45,291,434 had b 
more than in 1938 

On the metallurgical side the average residue value 
year had been reduced by 0.011 dwt. to a record low 
dwt. per ton, which reflected great credit on the staffs 
and at head office 

Continued at bottom of next column) 
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expansion of ordinary commercial activities. Now it is differen, 
most of the work on hand for 1940 is for the Government. Mr 
Rebbeck warned shareholders that profit margins were small 
that heavy allowances for depreciation were necessary in copgj. 
tions of intensive operation, and that the company’s EP7 
position was unfavourable. This is one of the companies whic 
has a strong claim to special treatment from the Treasury, — 


KAFFIR GOLD MINING POSITION 


Like every other speculative group, South African go 
shares have fallen pretty heavily since the invasion of the Loy 
Countries. Except on the most pessimistic assumptions, map 
of these shares, such as Crown Mines at £13{, are beginning 
to look really attractive. They give reasonable vields, the 
earnings prospects are good, and the companies have 
advantage of being registered in South Africa with their prope. 
ties outside the war areca. At the recently-held meetings of th 
producing companies of the Central Mining-Rand Mines grow 
two important factors in assessing the outlook have been x. 
viewed. One is the question of native labour supply. () 
this subject Mr. John Martin, at the Crown Mines meeting 
intimated that the acute shortage which had been responsi 
for a substantial portion of last year’s increase in costs had bee 
relieved. 

That view was endorsed by Dr. Hans Pirow in his addres 
to shareholders of Durban Roodepoort Deep. Since the begin- 
ning of the current year this improvement in the labour pos. 
tion had enabled the company to raise its tonnage milled fron 
150,000 in January to 180,000 in April. The second poir 
brought out at these meetings is that the new system for t- 
ing the mines will not materially affect profits or the divideni 
position. As Mr. John Martin explained at the Rand Mins 
meeting, the total direct revenue derived by the Union Goven- 
ment from the gold mines would be much the same as before 
The change was welcomed by the industry as the replacement 
of a harmful arrangement by one that was logical and sound 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


Although he refrained from making any forecast of th 
current year’s results, Mr. Philip Hill outlined an encouragiy 
position in his review at the Beechams Pills meeting. Sal 
both at home and abroad, are still rising, and a survey of expor 
markets has disclosed the scope for further expansion. Fer 
the year ended March 31st, 1940, the company paid dividend 
on its deferred capital of 284 per cent. out of available eam 
ings of 45 per cent. The 2s. 6d. shares, at 7s. 3d., yitk 
roughly 10 per cent., which seems to me a very reasonabk 
return in present conditions. There is plenty of scope here it 
a substantial recovery when better times return to Throgmorte 
Street. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(Continued from previous column) 


In the Witwatersrand Gold Mines, of the group the mortality mt 
from disease had fallen from 5.57 per 1,000 in 1938 to 3.23 pe 
was the lowest in the group’s experience. Death 


+ 


slight decrease from 2 


in 1939, which 
ng accidents also had shown a 


une 


MAXIMUM CONTRIBUTION TO WAR EFFORT 


‘hairman continued: It goes without saying that the 
ng industry is to make a maximum contribution t 
effort 

Gold production, the foundation of our national economy, 
possible be maintained, but the spirit animating employers 
ployees alike is a determination to do, with full strength and loyai 
whatever tasks they may be called upon to undertake. 

Many of our men have transferred from mining to military activi 
—our good wishes are with them all—and large numbers are und 
going training. 

A liberal policy in granting allowances to those serving in the For 
is being followed by this company and the mining compas 
generally. 

Those who are required to carry on the essential business of keepi 
the mining industry going will have heavier burdens of work and *t 
sponsibility to carry. But the predominant anxiety of the men of & 
mines in every sphere of service is, and will be, that they shall 
their duty. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


—- 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
EXCELLENT UNDERWRITING RESULTS 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 











Ar the ninety-fifth annual general meeting of the Royal Insurance 
Company, Limited, held in Liverpool, on May 29th, the Chairman, 
Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, after commenting on the effects of the war 
on the company’s business, summarised the past year’s results. 
Premiums and losses in the fire and accident departments showed 
little change, the respective premiums being £5,440,863 and 
£6,042,399; and losses, {2,298,896 and £2,893,716. The fire under- 
writing profit was £501,883, or 9.2 per cent., and that of the accident 


department £558,391, or 9.2 per cent. Marine premiums at 
£1,241,243, were substantially higher, and £758,632 was carried 
forward 

The 1938 marine account closed with a profit of £82,706, or 8.1 


per cent. Underwriting profit from the three departments totalled 
£1,142,980, against {1,032,026 1n 1938 

In the life department net new sums assured of £4,474,453, com 
pared with £5,176,871 in 1938. An eminently satisfactory position 
was disclosed by the quinquennial life valuation, the surplus over 
liabilities being £4,302,006—a record figure A bonus—liberal in 
the light of existing conditions—of 36s. per cent. per annum was 
declared. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a final 
3s. 3d. per share, was declared, making 6s. 6d. per share, less income- 


1939. 


dividend of 


tax, for 


KEPONG (MALAY) RUBBER ESTATES 


Tue thirty-fifth annual general mecting of Kepong (Malay) Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held on May 28th at the Great Eastern Hotel, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

Sir Francis Voules, C.B.E. (chairman and 

Our restricted crop for the year was 7,350,886 Ibs., all grades, which 
represented 59 per cent. of our standard production. The 
average price London lanced terms received for the sale of our export- 
able rubber was 10.26d. per Ib., which represents an increase of over 
2id. per Ib. over that of 7.70d. per Ib. realised for our 1938 sales. It 
is also of interest to point out that the price realised for our 1939 
sales was 1}d. per lb. above the gross average price of spot rubber in 
London during 1939. 

A balance of our exportable rubber of 245,998 Ibs. remaining unsold 
has been valued at 9jd. per Ib. net conservative valuation. In 
addition our unexportable stock of 1,539,923 Ibs. has been taken into 
account at 4}d. per Ib., approximately the f.o.b. cost of production. 
Costs during the year were slightly higher. Notwithstanding this, for 
the year 1939 we have earned a net profit of £100,068, as compared 
with £43,646 in 1938. Your directors propose transferring £15,000 
to reserve (against £10,000 previously), to pay a final dividend of 
7; per cent., making 11} per cent. for the year, against 45 per cent. 
previously, and to carry forward { 16,372. 

[he company’s standard production for 1940 has been agreed at 
12,760,284 Ibs., an increase of about 313,000 Ibs. over last year. A 
release of 80 per cent. has been fixed up to the end of the year, allow- 
Ing us to export about 10,200,000 subject to a domestic cut of 
per cent. for the last three-quarters of the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 65 


Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
arked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on 
‘ednesday. No envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday Solutions 
The name of the winner will be published in 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2\d. stamp, otherwise they 
Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 
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Munstead Belt, nr. Godalming, Surrey. 











ACROSS 6. “Empires dissolve,and peoples 
lisappe: Dass t 
1. Ducal boots (11 pon ig ore = alias 
9. Spoi 7) i ; : 
: = pond age adie tak 7. It might be many things, 
~~ * it ‘prow on A but couldn't be overcoat (9). 
rt. ; $F Pag : 8. The resort of Robin and I 
2 ihere was the — to (6) 
which I found no Key: ie, 
aie ake 2 ~~ Key 13. First flown in 1909 _ by 
here was the Veil through Blériot (2 words) (3. 7) ; 
which I might not see” 1 Wilki . < ollins’s ge 1 of 
Omar) (4 4 ees — , 
Toast the singe — mag 
: Stn shes D ~oo 7S 16. You might have found the 
5. ( onfuse i cael with le, and solution in Calydon (8). 
: ; ee ee 18. They are seen on arms and 


this results (8). bende 66 


g. A dealer who seems particu- 29. A fussy business (+ 
larly able to deal (5 af gromy 
- a oe. ee ‘ 21. Lances broken in battle (6). 
2. An intelligent person who a4. Te makes eve wey («) , 
sometimes gets over (4). ae It mate = \c ek but not 
pa 9 : 2 ) C ours Ol D 
3. This official doesn’t give ” att _ set a 
coloured gas-light (2 words ™ 4). 
4, 6). SOLUTION TO 
6. This bunting won't flag, so to CROSSWORD No. 64 
speak (7). — 
7. College of surgeons? (7 Tits Herd 
8. This shows up evil in high s § 


places (11). 
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except her face ” 
2. One sort of verse 
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Byron) (5). 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
64 is A. 


Trollope, 


The winner of Crossword No. Harvey 










COLT CEDAR COTTAGES 





( in traditional character 
as illustrates 3 bedrooms) or k reer from 
£700, * vy for oeeupation. Described 
in Country Life and Homes and Gardens, 
Double boar ng iikes for greater dryness 
and varmth nl either brick or stone, 
Insurance 2/t State requirements and 
aite wl ting for free literature. 
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CO 


LT, son & co. LTD. 


S. 


BETHERSDEN, Near A:;‘ford, KENT 


Bethersde Zio. 


Tele phone ‘ 








ATHOLL PALACE 
: HOTEL 


IN THE HEART OF THE 





HIGHLANDS 
Among the heather bens, pine-clad slopes and sparkling streams, 
peace-time relaxation and health await you where every land- 
scape pleases Nearly 50 acres ot privale pleasi Te gre unds; 
Golf, Tennis, Swimming, Dancin Entertainments for every 
day of your stay 
SAFE REA; NO PERMITS REQUIRE! 


PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE, SCOTLAND 








































PURELY PERSONAL. 





c= LESS TALK GIVES AWAY 
INFORMATION TO rHE 








ENEMY so don't say that we told 
vou that King Six Cigars, full-size 
full flavoured mt onty Tid. each 
at all tobaccontsts 
CADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford St. Ger. 2081 


LILIAN HARVEY 
ina romantic FRENCH film of Schubert 
“ SERENADI U) 


wand witty comedy “ Le Roi S’ Amuse” (A) 


PERSONAL 


BIG Price Paid for GOLD, old teeth, &c Che 
\ London Tooth Co., “S.,” 136 Baker St., W.1 


PEST Spring Chicken 8s, 6d., ros. pair. Fat fowls 
>» 8s. 6d. pair, trussed. 30 mixed Fern Plants 3s 
Noran Donocuut The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


»>LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Sate, Simple, 
> sure, guaranteed, world-tamed From chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : HOWARTHS, 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield ro. Tins 1/6,2/6,4/6 post free. 


raved a pipe ere going to bed, 


AD 
| ) Sort of * TOM LONGing’ ” Mother said 


ETECTIVES.— Divorce, Private Enquiries, ete. 
) Moderate. Consultation free. —Universat Detec- 
tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594. 


Frechold Cottage, £500, six rooms, elec. 
pump, Elsan. Owner, Wistaria ¢ 


YOR Sale 


‘ 
light, elec 


tage 


Burbaue, Near Mariborough (Wilts 
ADY, 60, suffering from collapse through semi. 
i starvation. Gave up successful little school to 
nurse Mother for 7 years—exhausted savings. PLEASE 


Case 


AID 


174 Appeal S. Distressep GeNnTLe- 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6 


HELP 


POLKS 


ITERARY T_ pewrte. Trans. &c.,promptly ex.MSS, 
d ts. 1,000 words Carbon copy 7d. 1,000. Miss N. 
. TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea 


ORD METHUEN’S EXHIBITION 
| 4 and Paintings by Contemporary Artists of 
ENGLAND IN WARTIMI 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. to—s5.30 


rg*HE ARCHER NERVE TRAINING COLONY, 
| LANGLEY RISE, KING'S LANGLEY, HERTS 
Reduced fee period for any fortnight during the sum- 
mer months, to give tired but upstanding people an 
opportunity to learn methods of systematic Relaxation 
and how to achieve real rest 
Reception Area. Official Air Raid Shelters installed. 
Apply Secretary, Tele: King’s Langley 7519. 


rg YPEWRITING of all descriptions including French, 
Italian & German LADbroke 1478 after 7 p.m 


McPartane (¢ 


EDUCATIONAL 


\ DEGREE FOR YOU! Lond. Univ. degree can- 
i didates over 23 may take shorter Special Entrance 
instead of Matric. exam. Wolsey Hall will prepare you 


by post. Free loan of books; tuition continued /ree if 
you tail; low tees. 959 Successes at Special Entrance. 
Prospectus from ( D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 
Dept. Boz, Worsey Hatt, Oxrorp Est. 1894) 
Us il PUBLISHED 
, 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK 
Officias book of Headmasters Conference and 


Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, 


Careers ros 6d. net.—Deane anv Sons, 31 


&c., 
Museum Street 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


| yEFRESH YOURSELVES in English country. 


\ 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REPRESHMENT HOUSI 


ASSOCIATION, LTD 


P. R. H.A., Lro.. St. Grorce’s House, 193 Regent 
Street. W.1 

‘AL TDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-class 
Ne) guest house Tel: Rottingdean 9552 


Yr ARWICK CLUB,LTD.,21St.George’sSq.,S.W.1, 

\ Room and breakfast §s.; one night only ss. 6d. 

weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
weekly.—Vict. 7289 


or 308 
2 ens 


CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 


EDZELL (Angus GLENESK 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KESWICK.—KESWICK 
MANCHESTER.— BOWDON HYDRO 
PORTREE (Isle of Skve).—ROYAL 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—~ GRAND, 
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Mm ECLIPSE’ SUPER BLADE 
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rhOTELS 


Each hotel in this columa is pers nally known 
Each will fit in with many a * 
But if you do not se what you 
require in the shop window, write to me. and t0 
ac as south and south-west England is concerned 
my “ Let’s Halt Awhile ” books should provide the 
solution for summer holidays. 


Ashley Courtenay 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 Pages 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd edition 
Vol. I, Hants, Dorset Wilts, Isle of Wighe 
Ist edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each. (Post free.) 

equests for advice or orders for copies should 
be addressed Me. Ashley Courtenay at Th 
Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, WC i. 


to me. Species” 


reader's needs. 


Vol I, 


190 pages. 





ANGLESEY. Do you know this Island. witt 8 colour 
ts lights and its serenity WERN Y WYLAN, Liand 
dona seems have caught hem all Beaumaris 17 
BANGOR North Waies. CASTLE HOTEL You oa 
Ww peacetul holiday t year at th ifortable 
modernised histo hous Beautiful s . 
BEXHILL. sussex HOTEL RIPOSO_hara by he Golf 
nks, and at the quietest end of the fron Barms 
wiih modern comforts 1 to ‘phone Tel: Bexthiti 472 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON. nr. Teignmouth, S. Devon. HUNTLY 
A country htt. where pe f mind 1ery and 
sense of hometir yerienced in hieh degree 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL In the “key 
Dosition.”” Easy access to s shops theatr and golt 
nks 100 up- late bdrms Te Bournemouth § 
BOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL cannot better 
its position on the West Front S$ unique solarium, its 
Bridge Club and general comfo rel Bournem' th 3974 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON  pPevon, ROSEMULLION 
HOTEL A ist-cl hote wd nection in a remarkably 
congena ‘limate Guod food and personal service 
BURFORD. THE LAMB” A moderniy equipped 
Cotswold Inn in an unspoilt Cotswold town Trout 
fishing available 
CHURSTON FERRERS, Nr Brixham, S Devon LUPTON 
This tovely country hou hotel near the sea Ss now 
ensed Noted tor hospitality and homeliness 
COBHAM, surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 
A mintry Hotel near Town Electric train service 
18 acres of grounds Terms £4 4s Od to £7 7s Od 
CROWBOROUGH. Sussex The CREST HOTEL—a first 
class hotel of tast Cen Hig Ali-weather Tenmns 
Court Cockta Lounge Lif rel Crowborough 394-5 
EXETER. Por ti sleep of the just or tor a grill of 
gratification stay at tl ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
n the quiet of the Cathedral Clos 
FALMOUTH, Cornwall GREENBANK HOTEL A (ret 
class hotel with a first-class pos mon the water's edee 
with new sun-lounge overlooking Paimouth Harbour 
HAYWARDS HEATH. BIRCH HOTEL One of th 
best country house hotels in Sussex Quiet, comfort atte 
sporting Frequent etectr rains to London Tel 170 
ar. MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO. Bowdon 
Cheshire So tear ind yet so far from Cottonopols 
Most comfortable AA R.A ( 
PENZANCE, QUEEN'S HOTEI Saf sunny and 
facing South y?erlouk Moun Bay An hotel of 
quiet comfort 100 bed ms a hit From 4 ens 
PLYMPTON. ELFORDLEIGH HOTEL, on the edge ot 
Dertmoor and six miles » th sea for an mut of the 
ru holiday Telephor Plympton 2214i1 
SHAFTESBURY ,Dorset COOMBE HSE HOTEL Tet: 130 
AA RAC Mag intry hetel censd Situated m 
50 acres parkland wely gdn 700 fee Excellent chef 
STRATHSPEY, trverr AVIEMORE HOTEL 
Overlooking Rothiemurch Pine Fores Private 9 hole 
Golt Course Tel A mor rit 
TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL! A five-star hotel and 
mot in the grandest pstn wf ‘Torbay and on the tevel 
Trm Pi 1 Golf, Tenn 3q h id Nightly Dancing 
TORQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEI Al rsdtul nel 
with every bdrm o'lkg Torbay; 1 nsine f 
under the dir & Swiss Monaget Tel Torquay 2161 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. spa HOTEI And her 
Peace. An hotel of dignity aod charm in an appropr 
setiir of 60 acres of Parkland and sporting Golf Cou 
TWYFORD, Berkshire GROVE HALL HOTEL, a 
country house hotel where ry bedroom has its private 
bathroom l hour from Paddington re rwyford 106 
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